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THE RELATION OF EXUCATION 
TO PUBLIC WELFARE! 


On such an occasion as this, when college 


are assembled and their asso- 


sidents 
tes are present to bear testimony, it may 
nteresting to take their appraisement 
n by Dr. 
vs abounding in satire. 


one of his 
‘*The 


itation of the college president is wholly 


Frank Crane in 


He says: 
itter of being safe ... Rush up to him 
ind ask him if it is Tuesday, and ten to 
ne he will not dare to answer yes or no. 
lie gets in the habit of weighing the moral 
nfluence of all his statements, and when 
forms that habit, he gets out of the 
of telling the truth—recklessly. God 
be Tuesday once a 
but the 


to be eareful.’’ 


ean let it 
ek, regardless of consequences, 


has 


olleve president 
Having been a college president for less 
able to 


ilify entirely, but I shall at least strive 


than a year, | may not yet be 
be careful in my efforts to lay before 
u some of my convictions on the relation 
of edueation to public welfare. 
One purpose of instruction is to teach 
student to think, but how, and about 
what, are very pertinent questions. One of 
e foremost psychologists of this country 
says that reflective thinking seeks the dis- 
covery of facts or truths that will serve a 
Prince Henry thought 
that the world was flat. Columbus thought 
The former thought from 
dogma to dogma, the latter from demon- 


strated truths to a probable new truth, and 


specific purpose. 


it was round. 


he worked for twenty years to prove it. 
Another purpose of instruction is to 
stimulate enthusiasm, that is, a wholesome 


1Tnaugural address given on May 26, at the 


\ +} 


Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering. 
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emotional 


response satisfaction. OV ; 


we can not properly understand 


until we know the souree of 


The 


ably follow St. Paul’s reflective 


silversmiths of 

thinkin: 
but since it tended to disturb their 

quo and destroy the source of their joy 


} 


reflective thinking was made anathema be 
cause it actually destroyed old habits of 
thinking and endangered their professional 
standing in the community—hence they 
Society, therefore, is fre 
the 


thinking, 


began to fight. 


quently directed more by emotional 


reflective and 
conflict, 


usually prevails, at least for a time. In 


response 


than by 


when there is a emotionalism 


any scheme of education it is very im 


portant that an enthusiasm for truth shall 


be stimulated and this is certainly just 


as important as the application of t 
and measurements to reflective thinking 

In the case of St. Paul, his joy was great 
the 


reasoned his 


when he first saw truth. but it w: 


intensified as he way to 


vation and he was willing to die for the 
truth. It 
he participated in the bloody 
after he 


truth, and I sometimes wonder to-day if 


is not recorded, | believe, that 
persecution 
of others was converted to the 
those who are so ready to persecute others 
for following opposing lines of reflective 
thinking, either in science or in religion, 
are not stirred to resort to drastic mea 
sures for the preservation of self, or certain 
mental concepts, rather than of truth. The 
best 


siasm for truth. 


teachers are those who create enthu 


It may be profitable to take a section of 
history to illustrate the direction of the 


group mind as affected by reflective think 


ing or emotional responses 


A few centuries ago sometime before 
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Columbus discovered America—social Eu- 
rope was organized into three rather dis- 
tinct units: (1) Feudalism, resting on land 
tenure, embraced the aristocracy, and war 
was the chief occupation of the feudal lord. 
All the activities of the many retainers of 
the feudal estates contributed to this one 
outstanding vocation. Moreover, it had an 
educational system peculiar to the social 
organization. Its ideals were expressed in 
terms of chivalry and its aim was to train 
the efficient knight; (2) The towns and 
cities developed a second social organiza- 
tion and the members of this group fol- 
lowed vocations requiring technical skill, 
culminating in the great mereantile class. 
Not shopkeepers alone, but those who con- 
trolled the distribution of the products of 
handicraft—the Merchant of Venice, for 
example. Its ideals were expressed by the 
apprenticeship, which was its educational 
system. It sought to give to society mas- 
ters in technical skill; (3) The third great 
social organization the Christian 
Chureh. It ineluded sections both of the 
landed estates and the towns and cities, 
but it was distinguished because of its 
aim individual salvation, or 
educational 


was 


which was 
human welfare, and in its 
scheme it incorporated the knowledge of 
the world. 

These three social groups, or states, in 
each nation of Western Europe had the 
power to make their own laws, administer 
justice and promote their own welfare. It 
was not unusual for one of these to control 
the policies of the nation. Each had its 
own educational system organized in ac- 
cordance with a definite purpose. What 
was the outcome? 

Feudalism, although it extended across 
several centuries, presented a few spectac- 
ular leaders, but it gave no great states- 
men to the world. On the other hand, its 
very purpose, fortified by its educational 
system, sowed the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, and in the appointed time it entered 
a night of horrors after leaving a bloody 
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trail across the centuries—a tragic ending 
of a gilded aim. 

The apprenticeship system gave to the 
world our technicians. Here the 
stimulated the individual to proficiency in 
the practicai arts of making a living, 
Increasing skill liberated handicraft from 
serfdom and through discoveries and in- 
ventions it ushered in the industrial revo- 
lution of the past century. The eduea- 
tional aim was too narrow. It followed 
class lines and contributed to the division 
between capital and labor, but it gave to 
the world our skilled workmen, who in 
their research laboratories discovered new 
knowledge, which was placed at the service 
of mankind. So great was its contribution 
that the new wine could not be retained in 
the old bottles, and in the nineteenth 
century the apprenticeship gave way for 
our modern school systems. 

The one social organization that really 
had concern for human welfare was the 
Christian Church, and for centuries it gave 
to the world its greatest leaders. Its edu- 
cational system embraced civil and canon 
law, and a rule of conduct based on right 
and justice began slowly to supersede the 
bloody decisions of the war lords. It in- 
corporated in its curriculum the policies 
of Aristotle and slowly developed a science 
of government which broke down both the 
old divine right of kings and the absolutism 
of the Church hierarchy. It gathered to- 
gether the existing knowledge of the phys- 
ical world, or as much of it as it could 
understand, and placed it at the service of 
trained men. But the content of the 
Church school, expanding and changing 
through freedom of discussion, became in- 
compatible with unchanging dogma, and 
both the content and the organization 
escaped in the nineteenth century from 
the old narrow syllogism of the middle ages 
to join the apprenticeship in forming our 
modern school system. 

It is pertinent to point out that society 
during this period was organized into 


aim 











ling 





sses and that for the most part educa- 
followed elass lines and it contributed 
class friction. But the fact is also 
enificant that the Church, whose educa- 
nal system was broad enough to admin- 
er to the welfare of all, controlled all 
cuided all so long as its system ex- 
inded to meet the changing needs of all; 
and this is the lesson that history teaches 

e edueational leader of to-day. Limiting 
the edueation of any class of our popula- 
tion to a peculiar kind of edueation, un- 
ike that provided for all others, will make 

em class conscious and sow the seeds of 
social strife. Therefore, it is necessary that 
he technical training of any group of 
people shall be based on the same liberal 
ilture that all receive in order that the 

chnieally trained may be likeminded in 
their relation to social progress. What is 
Sovietism but class consciousness, erystal- 
lized by habit, custom and education, and 

«king special privileges? 

It was in the sixteenth century that Eu- 
ropean civilization came definitely to the 
cross roads. At that time a fourth social 
group was beginning to take definite shape 
and to aequire an independence of the 
ther three, because they could no longer 
minister adequately to human needs. This 
was the universities—another estate, and 
it was to the universities that society now 
began to look for guidance. And while 
civilization stood at the crossroads, un- 





certain which way to go, the great social 
problems were referred to the universities 
for solution. It was at that time that a 
young teacher in one of the smaller insti- 
tutions posted ninety-five problems in a 
publie place, not only for university teach- 
ers and students to diseuss, but for the 
many spectators to read and ponder over. 
The results of Martin Luther’s act are too 
well known by all students of history for 
me to repeat here. But it is necessary to 
my theme for me to repeat that such an 
enthusiasm for truth was stimulated that 
civilization bounded forward at an unheard 
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of rate, pushing back into oblivion many 
old dogmas, breaking many outworn for- 
mulas of the industrial organizations, and 
stripping the ruling classes of many of 
their sacred privileges. No wonder the 
wounded devotees of the old order created 
the inquisition! Like the silversmiths, they 
had to fight, not for truth, but for self- 
preservation. 

It is evident to-day that civilization is 
again at the crossroads, and at this time 
when the friends of education are assem- 
bled to give some expression of their en- 
thusiasm for truth, I am bold enough to 
imitate the teacher of Wittenberg and to 
post for the consideration of college and 
university faculties and students four prob- 
lems or theses. I hope I shall properly 
safeguard my modesty in daring to imitate 
the sixteenth century monk by limiting the 
number of problems to about four per cent. 
of those of my distinguished predecessor 
Nor do I really expect to produce even four 
per cent. of the commotion started by him 
However, I do feel that our colleges and 
universities must face squarely these ques- 
tions if they are to create more enthusiasm 
for truths as applied to social well-being 
and contribute more vitally to human wel- 
fare. My first thesis is this: 

What is the purpose of the colleges and 
universities of to-day’? It is to teach the 
truth, of course, but the truth of what? 
No one institution can encompass the whole 
of truth to-day, but our higher institutions 
should be so organized that they may be 
able to support readily a research into 
social and economic conditions and then 
through instruction and extension create 
an enthusiasm for truth and direct the 
application to life. 

But the field in which any institution 
may be working should be so clearly out- 
lined that the student’s direction in life 
may be taken without too much lost motion. 
With all the vast equipment in our colleges 
and universities for the discovery and dis- 
semination of truth, it has not yet been 
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adequately employed in seeking a perma- 
nent basis of social cooperation in our civie 
and industrial organizations, and in laying 
the truth on the conscience of the people. 
If a definite purpose should be given to 
research and instruction in social coopera- 
tion, we might eliminate internal strife in 
our industries and give such aim to local 
government that civilization might receive 
the right perspective when it passes the 
crossroads. It is probably true that many 
institutions in this country should restate 
their purpose and redirect their instruction 
accordingly. Reflective thinking seeks the 
discovery of facts or truths that will serve 
a specific purpose and the curricula of our 
colleges and universities should be so or- 
ganized that the instruction may the more 
easily stimulate an enthusiasm for truth. 
Then the emphasis will be placed first on 
the specifie purpose and second on the sub- 
ject-matter. 

My second thesis is this—Are the institu- 
tions educating young men to enter some 
trade—that is, a narrow opportunity for 
the individual to make a living through the 
exercise of technical skill; or are they open- 
ing to them the avenue to some profession 

that is, a wide opportunity to contribute 
to the general welfare as a means of pro- 
moting their own well-being. 

One great purpose of an institution is 
to teach the student to think—but how, and 
about what? An all-round development is 
an impossibility and no institution can 


have a monopoly in training leaders. 
Nature does something. How then does 


the purpose of the institution determine 
whether it is directing the thinking of 
young men into trades or into professions ? 

We have been in the habit of looking 
upon the ministry, law, medicine and teach- 
ing as the learned professions, and it is 
true that these professions in the past have 
been most influential in raising the social 
level, because, as a rule, our public leaders 
have come from these professions, not be- 
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cause they possessed more capacity for 
leadership, but because in equipping them. 
selves for service they took into their range 
of study the whole cycle of human conduct 
and related their profession to it. 
they superseded the Church of the middle 
the world 
chances are that the world will be a safer 


a 
hus 


ages, and was saner. The 
place in which to live if our leaders are 
drawn from several different professions, 
rather than from only one, because human 
welfare is promoted just to the extent that 
the welfare of all, rather than of a elass, 
is considered. 

On the other hand, engineering, com- 
merce, business, manufacturing and agri- 
culture have in the past been looked upon 
as trades and the educational foundations 
or which they were based were accordingly 
narrow. Those who developed with the 
trade idea in view felt little civie or social 
responsibility. Frequently they were self- 
ishly trained and they thought in terms of 
The bloe influence in Congress 
to-day is one evidence of it, and when 
class interests conflict, we have social war 
in which only the strongest can win. It 
is the survival then of the fittest. It is 
due to the land grant colleges, however, 
that those vocations have been exalted to 
the level of the learned professions with a 
science and body of truth applicable to 
human welfare equal in scope to that of 
any other learned profession. But in the 
education of young men to enter these 
vocations, the trade idea has prevailed too 
much in the past. What is the value of 
the profession to society and what oppor- 
tunity does it offer to the well-trained in- 
dividual to bear his part of the social load 
and to see his relationship to the whole of 
society? Just to the extent that he can 
contribute to the social welfare and at the 
same time promote his own well-being, he 
has equal opportunity for growth and lead- 
ership. 

Adam Smith pointed out this truth a 


the class. 








*OIMN- 
wri 
pon 


ions 
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tury and a half ago. In diseussing the 
ence of the voeations on individual 
vth he said: ‘*The difference between 
most dissimilar characters, between a 
hilosopher and a common street porter, 
example, seems to arise not so much 
m nature, as from habit, custom and 
tion.’’ And since college-trained men 
ntinue their education after leaving col- 
through the habits, customs and edu- 
tion offered by the vocations, it is very 
rtinent to ask the question: What oppor- 
nity has the individual for growth in a 
tion, and what responsibilities rest 
on the vocation to be conducted in the 
terest of general welfare? The trade 
- profession detached from civie responsi- 
exalts individual selfishness above 
common good, and our lawmakers, 
iwn from all trades and professions, 
ve a constant warfare in our legislative 
halls in the conflict between bills drawn 
for special interests and those for the 
p iblie rood. 
It is essential, therefore, that our higher 
institutions should be so broadened that 
those who enter the voeations, including both 
the old and the new learned professions, 
shall be conscious of a distinct relationship 
to human welfare, and preparation for a 
vocation, either law or engineering, teach- 
ing or manufacturing, preaching or farm- 
ing, should be based on the modern human- 
ities which open up the avenues of under- 
standing to the necessity of basing indi- 
vidual welfare on the social good. There 
should be little difference, therefore, in the 
foundational training of a farmer, or law- 
yer, or engineer, or minister, or teacher, 
save that which his own nature makes 
necessary. The feudal lord disappeared 
because his voeation and training were un- 
worthy. The master workman had little 
oice in the shaping of the policies of his 
country beeause his training was too nar- 
row. Any educational system, therefore, 
that gives one class of people a greater op- 
portunity for leadership than another is 


dangerous to the liberties and welfare of 
our people, and the narrowing influence of 
a vocation may be overcome by giving it 
equal rank with the most learned profes- 
s10n. 

My third thesis is this—What is the re- 
lation of legislation to social and industrial 
progress ? Is it a greater factor than tech- 
nical skill? Then in the interest of well- 
being we should train legislators first and 
technicians later. We are standing at the 
‘rossroads. But no institution has yet 
established a research department for the 
purpose of seeking the truth in this par- 
ticular, and this is necessary in order to 
vive democracy its proper direction. The 
work of the colleges and universities is still 
incomplete when it opens the way for young 
men to enter the great professions, because 
the provincialism of lawmakers, who some- 
times are only traders in law, too often only 
seeks the advantage of their section of the 
country or their trade class, and they may 
sometimes destroy by their own hands the 
industry and well-being of another section 
of the country with the ruthlessness of a 
medieval feudal lord, thus closing up our 
industries, making barren the fields of agri- 
culture and sowing the seeds of sectional 
strife, regardless of the technical skill of 
the world. The large question of market- 
ing and the proper distribution of products 
is involved in this problem. 

I am emphasizing the necessity of our in- 
stitutions applying the principles of re- 
search to social science. Can we speak of 
it as a science so long as this application 
is not made? Who has made a careful 
study of all the bills introduced in Congress 
or in our General Assembly and the sources 
from which they came, with a view to de 
termining the purpose of the bills? Such 
a study carefully made and _ periodically 
published might disclose to our lawmakers 
some of their own weaknesses and suggest 
a standard of legislation as a guide to the 
patriotic ones, and to all others it would be 
a perpetual rebuke. We are supposed to 











teach the truth—but about 


what? 


young men 


Our colleges and universities owe it to 
the young men of our state to give them 
the 
and especially in the legislative branch of 
it, that 
principles of lawmaking, and those techni- 


instruction in science of government 


they may know the elementary 
cally trained need it above all others be- 


But 
effective 


cause of their tendency to aloofness. 
this 


as it 


instruction can not be as 


should be without such a research. 


the 
able to 


and universities 


with 


Moreover, colleges 


should be show conclusive 
federal 
In the 
bod- 
ies are constantly appointing special com- 
What is this but the 


evidence of a pressing need for those com- 


proof to what extent state and 
laws really affect social welfare. 
research legislative 


absence of such 


mittees to investigate. 


petent to institute research to begin work. 
Are the Western wheat farmers chasing a 
will-o’-the-wisp when they demand special 
legislation of Congress? Twenty colleges 
and universities properly located and as 
skillful in social as in agricultural research 
might answer the question and restore eco- 
There is nothing that 
would contribute more to social prosperity 


nomic equilibrium. 


than to lay before our people a body of re- 
liable data that would give them a stand- 
ard by which to measure the acts of our 
public men. 

My fourth thesis is—How may we erect 
a fair standard by which to measure the 
value of local government? 

We are moving toward units of coopera- 
tion- industrial and 
faster than our people are learning to co- 
operate and the one unit demanding the 


eivie, commercial— 


application of new truths is our local civie 


organizations—our towns and counties. 
We teach civies or government by the ana- 
lytical method, that is, by analyzing what 
is. But what the world needs to know is, 


what may be? What is the best governed 


town or county in this or in any state? 
What will the blueprint disclose ? 
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An ideal was set up in the Preamble + 
the Constitution when it declared the | 
aim of democratic government to be. 
secure the unity of our people, to insur 
justice, and to promote the general welfa: 


When is 


ideals ? 


government maintaining th: 
It is difficult for the large unit 
the state or the nation—to maintain su 

a standard when the lawmakers come from 
local communities in which no test of eff 
ciency is ever applied or a standard ever 
suggested by which to measure the valu 
On the other hand 


the legislator for years has been urged 


of local government. 


earry back home such spoils from the public 
treasury as a conquering feudal lord might 
be expected to carry to his faithful vassals, 
and this too without any seeming concen 
for other sections of the country that might 
be ruined by his victorious expedition into 
the public revenue. The tendency on the 
part of a certain class of lawmakers, who 
had the narrow trade 
eaused the Civil War and it is constantly 
fraught with menace to our liberties. It 
Our great progress 


idea, probably 


breeds sectional strife. 
in North Carolina is due, I think, to the 
fact that our leaders have thought more in 
terms of the welfare of the whole peopl 
than in the interest of classes. 

It should be a function of our colleges 
and universities to carry the research into 
local government and to set up a standard 
based on sufficient truth. This standard 
may be a composite form created from the 
best functions derived from a careful study 
of a hundred or more towns and counties. 
It should be derived from the best that is, 
or that may be, having as an ideal a more 
perfect union of our people, the rule of 
right and justice in our public utilities, and 
the promotion of the general welfare. Al! 
classes of people need this truth, and espe- 
cially those whose professions tend to segre- 
gate them into industrial classes. In fact, 
the conflict between classes to-day, in th 
bitter struggle for relief from economic dis- 
tress, is too often misdirected because s0 
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ople understand the purpose of gov- 
ent and its relation to human welfare. 
ese are the four theses that I post to- 
con- 
the 


To-day organized 


tor colleges and universities to 


Yesterday, the lawyer was 
ler in social progress 
ness is In the aseendaney and the law- 

r is becoming more and more one of its 

‘ials. To-morrow it may be organized 

What is the source of their joys, 

May 


re- 


stimulates their enthusiasm? 
colleges and universities through 
arch and instruction give civilization its 
vht direction when it passes the cross- 
E. C. 


NortH CAROLINA STATE 


BROOKS 
IDENT, 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 

ENGINEERING, 

RALEIGH, N. C. 


THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 
IN PRACTICE’ 


Ar the request of Miss Anna L. Force, 
chairman of the committee on the status 
classroom teachers, appointed by the 
unecil of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the writer undertook to prepare a re- 
port 
what is being done and the probable effects. 


upon the single salary schedule— 
In planning the investigation and gather- 


¢ material I had the full cooperation of 


in 
the bureau of research of the association, 
through its administrative head, Mr. John 
K. Norton. I wish to acknowledge his cor- 
dial response to my eall for help. 

The bureau of research was already in 
possession of certain data, collected in 1923, 
for the committee on teachers’ salaries, of 
which my colleague, Professor E. S. Even- 
den, was chairman. The list of cities re- 
porting single salary schedules to that com- 
mittee was utilized, and many hints as to 
procedure were secured from its experi- 
ence. 

7A paper read before the council of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Chicago, Febru- 
iry 27, 1924. 
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The 


best be 


nature of the present 


the quest 


Inquiry can 


learned from ionnaire 


whieh was sent out This ran as folloy 
except that spaces for replies have 


omitted : 


Do you have 
your system? 
The 
The 


considered and 


If so, what is the minimum? maximum ? 
Who the 
What 


direct 


receive minimum ? maximum? 


factors are have 
effect in 

a given teacher at a given time 
How do you weight each of thes 
What is the 


lowest salary pa d 


S4 hool 


normal 


graduate? A 
? 


graduate 
What particular 
for 
names, hours and 
How do your 
qualify for 
check. ) l. 


, 
schools. 


courses 


? 


quire increase 


increases 


teachers find opportunity to 


? 


higher salaries Please 


classes. Summer 


Extension 


Leave of absence 


o. , = ° 
What was the chief consideration 
to the 
schedule? 
What the 
in administering a single salary 
What, in 
(please suggest the basis of your opinion 
What 
in your present plan? 


leading 


introduction of the single salary 


(10) are chief difficulties encountered 


schedule? 


(11) your opinion, has been its effect 


, 


(12) modifications do intend to make 


you 


(13) 


Please include copy of salary schedule with 


your reply. 


165 copies of the questionnaire were sent 
There 


permit. 


out and 90 replies were received. 
was no follow-up; time did not 
To the direct question, ‘‘Do you have a 
single salary schedule in your system?’’ 19 
correspondents replied ‘*‘No.’’ Since many 


of these systems have heretofore been 


counted in estimates of the spread of the 
single salary idea, it is obvious that pre 
vious estimates are too high. The Southern 


California Committee, for example, re- 
ported that 154 cities in the school year 
This 


From 75 to 100 is 


1922-23 were operating on this basis 
is about 16 per cent. 
probably nearer the truth. 

The figures will vary in accordance with 
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a wide and narrow interpretation of the 


term single salary schedule. In this report 
the term is taken to mean a single schedule 
The effect of 
is to assure elementary 
that of 


high school teachers, provided that certain 


for all classroom teachers. 
its introduction 
teachers compensation equal to 
conditions are met. These include equally 
good academie and professional prepara- 
tion, equal length of service, and equal effi- 
That is, no discrimination in favor 


the 


ciency. 
of high school teachers is made on 
ground that their work is either more im- 
portant, more difficult or more exacting in 
point of knowledge and ability. The knowl- 
edge and ability required may not be the 
same in the two positions, but it is equally 
worthy and difficult to attain. The service 
rendered is also equally valuable and de- 
serving of reward. 

The facts obtained as to minimum and 
maximum salaries paid in the cities report- 
the 


minimum is usually paid to graduates of a 


ing may be summarized as follows: 
two-year normal school course without ex- 
perience in teaching. Some smaller cities 
in the list are apparently obliged to employ 
still 


Many cities, on the other hand, provide for 


persons with less of preparation. 
a period of probation or cadetship, during 
which candidates for appointment receive 
only a nominal salary. 

The maximum salary is reserved for per- 
sons who have obtained a master’s degree 
or made preparation equally extensive and 
who have had ten years of successful ex- 
perience. A minority place this standard 
at graduation from a four-year college or 
professional course. The tendency seems 
to be to arrange the schedule so as to be 
able to recognize the ablest teachers which 
the system is likely to obtain without mak- 
ing unreasonable demands. At present, it 
appears, from seven to ten years of experi- 
ence are regarded as essential to ripeness 


and the doctor’s degree as negligible. 
The differential in salary as between the 
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graduate of a two-year normal schoo! 
course and a graduate of a four-year co! 


lege or professional course is comparative 


small. This appears in the following tabk 
Minimum salary 
normal school Minimum s 
Size of city graduate college gradu 
250,000 and over $1,200 $1,4 
30,000 to 250,000 1,100 1,300 
10,000 to 30,000 1,000 1,250 
5,000 to 10,000 1,000 1,24 
2.500 to 5,000 1,000 1,24 


What the teachers in these cities may 


aspire to is shown in the following: 


Averagt 

Range of maximum maxin 
Size of city salary schedule this grou 
250,000 and over $2,150-3,080 $2,005 
30,000 to 250,000 1,500-—3 ,000 2 260 
10,000 to 30,000 1,500-3,750 2,242 
5,000 to 10,000 1,200-—2,500 1,887 
2500 to 5,000 1,200—2,600 1,772 


The factors that appear to be taken into 
account in determining the salary of a 


viven teacher at a given time include: 


(1) Academie and professional training. 
(2) Length of service. 
(3) Degree of merit. 


(4) Sex 





(in several cases). 


In general no clear distinction is mad 
between academic and professional train- 
ing. Few correspondents indicate definitely 
whether they do or do not attempt to main- 
tain a two. It 
seems probable that at present those ad- 


balance as between the 
ministering single salary schedules accept 
as on a par in determining a teacher's 
place on the schedule one year of academic 
study in an accredited institution and one 
year of professional study in an accredited 
institution, whether college, normal school 
or university. Some do attempt, as we 
shall see, to distinguish in the matter o! 
yearly or other increments. It goes without 
saying that the question is a delicate one 

almost always 


Length of service is 


eounted. Here there is less difficulty but. 








1924 
hoo] so. need of caution. The higher sal- 
col- s are not usually paid to those who 
vely not given at least a certain specified 
ble nt of service in the given city. 


practice as to merit varies widely. 
is evident a tendency to avoid eon- 
ng it directly with salary. Only a 


rity attempt to distinguish degrees of 


o and apportion salary increases ac- 
“ | ngly A ty pical instance of doing so 
ot a city which rates its teachers 
i B,C and D. A teacher rated A re- 
may es $75 annual increment; one rated B, 
“50: one rated C, $25: and one rated D, 
— increment at all. The latter is placed 
n probation and dropped after one year 
rating does not improve. Such a 
; eme is exceptional. The trend appears 
- e toward rating the teacher as satis- 
= tory or unsatisfactory, and after a rea- 
79 sonable time, if the teacher does not im- 
prove, to separate him from the system. 
— No city reports a condition of permanent 
I a : . 
tenure which prevents this. 

The question of sex is evidently trouble- 
some. Several correspondents assume that 
men teachers are needed and say that they 
provide for ‘‘stepping up’’ the salaries of 
men from two hundred to six hundred dol- 

ade lars above those of women of equal prep- 
ain- aration and experience, explaining that 
tely the laws of supply and demand must be 
ain- obeved. No reference is made, however, 
t to scientific evidence which might prove 
ad- that men are indispensable. 
ept The answers made to the question, ‘‘ How 
er's do you weight these factors?’’ do not lend 
mic themselves to organization. As_ stated 
one above, academic and professional training 
ited ire not usually distinguished. Experience 
001 is almost always considered quantitatively. 
ve Merit is comparatively seldom reckoned in 
of quantitative terms. The general practice 
out may be summed up thus: Place the teacher 
, on the schedule in accordance with his 
ays preparation and, in many cases, experience ; 
yut advance him year by year on a regular 
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. 
seale, with additional increments for addi 
tional preparation 


‘* What par 


Question 7, 


eourses do you require for salary in 
crease?’’ elicited few specific facts. Many 


administrators do not attempt to influence 


the teachers in this regard There is a 


marked tendency, however, to safeguard 


the point in some Way. TI e most common 
phrase is, ‘‘ with the approval of the super 
initiative with 


intendent.’’ This leaves the 


the individual teacher, but provides for 


checking abuses and for guidance. That no 


agree to accept for 


superintendent can 
eredit as of equal value for all teachers 
whatever courses they may choose to take, 
in whatever institution they may select, is 
obvious. But that a superintendent might 
be tempted to evade his responsibility in 
this respect is equally obvious. The future 
of the 


point.” 


movement may turn upon this 


Opportunities to qualify for higher sal- 
aries are limited only by the number of 
means available for ‘‘training teachers in 
service.’’ Extension classes, summer schools 
and leave of absence for study or travel 
are most frequently mentioned. One sys 
tem has a salary committee made up of 
teachers and principals which meets fort- 
nightly and apportions credit for attend- 
association meetings, for travel, 
This 


enough for anybody. At 


ance on 


ete., ete. ought to be democratie 


least one large 
system now provides for sabbatical leave 
with part pay. 

The consideration leading most directly 
to the introduction of the single salary 
schedule appears to be a desire to establish 
justice, fairness and equality. This con 
clusion is borne out by the replies to the 
question, ‘*‘ What 
Where before was agitation 


has been the effect 


and dissatis 


= One superintendent has constructed a sort « 
‘‘interest’’ table, reading in 


experience and ‘‘majors’’ of college work. Ap 


does the rest 


parently the ‘‘cashier’’ 





; 
’ 
’ 
: 
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faction, all is now quiet and peace. Evi- 
dently the elementary teachers themselves 
have had something to do with bringing 
about the change. This is suggested also 
by the repeated references to the principle 
that elementary school work is equally im- 
portant and quite as difficult as high school 
work. 

But many of the superintendents who 
replied were moved by a more far-reaching 
motive. They want better elementary 
schools and in order to get them they must 
have better teachers. Hence adequate 
preparation must be rewarded. A teacher, 
moreover, who has proved herself fully 
competent to handle a lower grade must 
not be tempted to leave it for a higher by 
the lure of more pay. Better preparation, 
continued improvement, more permanent 
tenure—these as means to better opportu- 
nity for the pupils are the real and funda- 
mental considerations. 

The effects are almost uniformly said to 
be good. In the two or three cases re- 
ported otherwise it is a curious fact that 
the system was introduced by the predeces- 
sor of the one who reports. The workers 
are said to be now happy and contented. 
The scheme is judged fairer than the old 
and agitation is ended. A great impetus 
to study is provided—‘‘87 per cent. of the 
teachers went to summer school the next 
season,’’ one declares. ‘‘It keeps teachers 
alive.’’ ‘‘It destroys the enmity which 
existed between the high school and the 
elementary teachers.’’ ‘‘It has raised the 
standards below the high school.’’ These 
are typical statements. 

Those who oppose—a very small minority 
—say that ‘‘the new schedule rewards in- 
efficiency.’’ ‘‘It will drive men out of the 
profession.’’ ‘‘Merit is a better criterion 
than college preparation to use in determin- 
ing salary.’’ 

Difficulties in administering the single 
salary schedule are freely admitted. To 


appraise college credits is not easy. Over- 
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Experi- 
It is hard 


to give proper recognition to merit. The 


interest in securing credits arises. 
ence is likely to weigh too little. 


general schedule is too low to hold men 
Tradition must be overcome. The danger 
of unionizing, that is, leveling, without re- 
gard to service must be avoided. There is 
danger that money will figure too largely 
in the teacher’s aims. 

The majority, however, report no such 
difficulties. Nor is there any consensus as 
to needed modifications in the scheme as 
now in effect. The time elapsed since it 
was adopted in nearly all the places report- 
ing is too short to permit of any very defi- 
nite weaknesses in the scheme becoming 
apparent. 

By way of comment I wish to add that, 
human nature being what it is, we have 
good reason to suppose that the single sal- 
ary schedule will tend to become automatic. 
Once the principle is established that high 
school and elementary school teachers are 
equal, why not all teachers, irrespective of 
merit, length of service or preparation? 
Merit, since it is hardest to evaluate, would 
be the first to go. The influence of such a 
change upon teaching could not be other 
than disastrous. At present teaching is a 
profession and not a trade. 

Administrators must accept responsibil- 
ity as to what constitutes the best profes- 
sional preparation. If any course in an 
arts college is as good as any other and 
equal to a course in education as prepara- 
tion for whatever task the teacher may have 
to undertake, then the whole movement for 
professional schools of education is abor- 
tive. If, on the other hand, courses in 
method may be substituted for courses in 
needed subject-matter, then ‘‘ preparation”’ 
for the work of a particular position is only 
a name. Superintendents seem to be gen- 
erally awake to these issues. 

The differential between the salary of 
the graduate of a two-year normal school 
course and the graduate of a full four- 
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ear eourse is too small. It averages at 
: resent only about $225. Few will be in- 
duced to spend two additional years at a 
cost of many times this amount by such a 
reward. The difference in the value of the 
.ervice Which ean be rendered by the two 
vroups is inadequately represented by it. 

Rating schemes now in use will prove 
unequal to the strain which the operation 
of the new schedule will put upon them. 
They should be better adapted to the in- 
dividual ease; they should put more stress 
on results achieved and less on traits of 
ersonality believed to be favorable to good 
eaching; and above all they should be 
worked out and applied cooperatively. 

This applies to the single salary schedule 
itself. The teachers who study it and who 
undertake to help make it a suecess will 
bear a decidedly better relation to it and 
to the schools than teachers to whom it is 
merely announced. This seems to be widely 
but by no means universally understood. 

Finally, the considerations which have 
led to the introduction of the single salary 
schedule for teachers will inevitably lead 
in due time to the establishment of similar 
schedules for principals. Time was when 
the importance of school work with younger 
pupils was seldom recognized. Most of the 
responsibility for their training was borne 
by the home. With the passing years the 
school has become increasingly important 
and early formative influences have been 
more justly weighed. Now few would deny 
that the older the pupil the less he needs a 
teacher at all; the more he can do for 
himself. 

A modern platoon school in a large city, 
with nearly a hundred teachers, a resident 
psychologist and highly differentiated 
courses has little in common with the ‘‘dee- 
strict’’ school of our fathers. It calls for 
a high order of ability and entails heavy 
responsibility upon its general manager. 
The publie is gradually awakening to this 
fact. The salary schedules of elementary 


T 
t 
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school principals will not long continue to 
end where those of high school principals 
begin. 

James F. Hosic 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


FROWING conviction on the part of school- 
men that there must be larger and clearer 
understanding by the publie of the aims, 
accomplishments and needs of the publie 
schools if the continued support of the 
schools, both moral and financial, is to be 
assured, has been becoming increasingly 
evident during the past few years in sev- 
eral quarters. In this period a number of 
school superintendents in state, city and 
county systems have set up definite pro- 
grams for interpreting the schools to the 
people. At the same time, in several col- 
leges and universities and in some teacher- 
training institutions courses have been estab- 
lished or changes have been made in exist- 
ing courses for the purpose of bringing to 
both graduate and undergraduate students 
in education some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and practices to follow in securing 
publie understanding and cooperation. Co- 
incident with this and indicative of the in- 
creasing interest in the problem are the 
number of articles bearing on it which 
have appeared recently in the professional 
journals. 

A complete review of what has been ac- 
complished thus far in this field is not at- 
tempted in this paper. However, for the 
convenience of those who may desire to 
obtain first-hand information on methods 
and practices followed in some of the 
school systems and universities where a 
considerable amount of pioneer work has 
been done, a few definite examples may be 
cited. The accomplishments of the state 
school administrations in New Hampshire 
and Maryland are well worth the atten- 
tion of state commissioners of education 
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The Maryland 


issued a booklet, which has been 


throughout the country. 


system has 


placed in the hands of teachers and which 


outlines, explains and illustrates various 


methods for obtaining the understanding 


and cooperation of the publie The mate- 


rial in this booklet will be found especially 
helpful by those who are charged with the 
task of improving schools in rural districts. 
have 


the which 


undertaken definite programs and acecom- 


Among city systems 
plished much in this field since 1920 are 
Denver, Oakland, Dayton and Cleveland. 
Typieal of the studies and courses being 
conducted by and for schoolmen in public 
school publicity are those going forward at 
Ohio State University under the direction 
of Dr. P. R. Stevenson, of the university’s 
college of education, and at Columbia Uni- 
Dr. R. G. 
Teachers College, has accomplished much 


both in the field of research (particularly 


versity, where Reynolds, of 


as concerns the relationship between the 
schools and the newspapers) and in estab- 
lishing a course in which the subject of 
public relations is linked with the problems 
of school administration. 

Of the 
SOCIETY 


edueational magazines ScHOOoL 
AND the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association may be men- 


and 


tioned as two in which this subject has re- 
The 
reader is referred especially to the April 
number of the Journal of the N. E. A,, 
which contained an account of the meeting 


ceived carefully considered emphasis. 


of the school publicity section that was an 
outstanding feature of the February, 1924, 
gathering of the department of superin- 
tendence at Chicago; also to the March 
number, which contained an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Fred Charles, of the editorial 
staff of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

So much by way of résumé. One may 
safely assume, it seems, that the applica- 
tion of publicity to the publie schools, al- 
ready well under way, is to become as 


definitely a recognized and utilized prin- 
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ciple in school administration as it has 
come in the fields of industry, comme: 
finance. It hardly need be point 
that 
moved, when banking houses and many 
did Well wit 
the memory of many are the days w! 
the 
erude. 


and 
out there was a time, not so far 


dustries not advertise. 


advertising of stores was laugha! 
Twenty years have brought eno 
mous changes and improvements in 
utilization which business has made of 1 
great force of publicity. To-day schoolme: 
are beginning to recognize and utilize th 
same force. In many respects their utiliz: 
tion of it is as erude and ineffective as was 
that of business houses of forty years a 
What will the next twenty vears reveal 
the schools’ use of publicity? 

The question is interesting and signi 
eant, for publicity, like dynamite, when un- 
intelligently or unwisely used, can be 
effort if 


Business men know this. 


wasted not a destructive fore 


Advertising me} 
and better business commissions have found 
it necessary to create definite codes of 
ethies for commercial publicity and to es 
tablish vigilance committees to see that the 
men know 


codes are observed. Business 





also that various types of business, differ 
ing widely from one another, call for widely 
They 


know that before any advertising campaign 


varying applications of publicity. 


is undertaken there must first be made, if 
the success of the campaign is to have even a 
fair degree of assurance, a careful analysis 
of the business, the product, the actual and 
potential buyers, conditions of trade and 
market and other important factors. Meth- 
ods and practices must be adapted to thr 
facts brought out by the preliminary analy- 
The great care which now 
marks the publicity enterprises of business 


sis or survey. 


firms is taken as a result of the bitter ex 
perience of the loss of millions of dollars 
spent carelessly and blindly. 

Public school administrators ean profit 
by the experience of business men in this 
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ij. First, last and all the time they 
nust recognize that the publie schools can 
not follow blindly the publicity practices 
of business any more than a financial house 
‘an parallel the advertising methods of a 

nartment store without resultant waste, 
loss and futility. 

Public school publicity is a field unto 
rself. The facet that the schools, being tax- 
supported institutions, are owned by the 
publie, is sufficient reason when they can 
not make use of publicity practices which 
are quite legitimate in the field of private 
business. This means that school admin- 
istrators should not spend school funds for 
display advertising. It means that they 
should not spend school funds for printed 
matter for general dissemination among the 
parents unless there be some emergency 
justifying such a practice. The need for 
funds is not such an emergency. An epi- 
demie of measles or influenza might, how- 
ever, be construed as such, and the expen- 
diture could be justified if it were abso- 
lutely necessary to bring to parents certain 
information essential to the control of the 
epidemie. 

The principle to bear in mind is that a 
publie school administration, for the very 
reason that it is public, can not follow any 
publicity method that is analogous to cen- 
sorship. A private business house can ad- 
vertise what products it wishes to advertise 
and in whatever medium it wishes. The 
public has no right to object and doesn’t 
object. It’s a private matter. Not so with 
a publie school system. The people own 
the schools. They don’t want their public 
servants, the teachers and administrators, 
to spend public money, telling the things 
about the schools which the administration 
chooses to make known any more than they 
want the mayor and his associates to spend 
publie money on publicity telling how effi- 
ciently the city is being run. 

The publie has a right to know all the 
facts about the schools, good, bad and in- 
different; but it wants this information 
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from sourees which are neutral and disin- 
terested and it wants it without an expendi- 
ture of tax money. 

There are several sources which approxi- 
mate neutrality and  disinterestedness. 
Among them are the schools themselves 
which parents can visit, parent-teacher 
organizations and other civie bodies which 
follow the work of the schools, and, of 
extreme importance, the newspapers. 

Through its newspapers a community 
should receive a continuous supply of facts 
about the schools. Next to the school sys- 
tem itself the newspaper is the most im- 
portant avenue to public understanding 
and support. If there is the right sort of 
cooperation between the school administra- 
tion and the publie press the schools will 
receive ample and valuable publicity with- 
out a penny of cost to the taxpayer, the 


newspapers will get many excellent ‘‘stor- 
ies,’’ and the publie will have that continu- 
ous stream of information so essential to 
its understanding. 

It is important, therefore, that school ad- 
ministrators know considerable about the 
psychology and methods of the newspapers 
that they may cooperate with newspaper 
editors and writers. Too many superin- 
tendents have made the mistake of setting 
up press bureaus in the school system for 
the purpose of preparing copy for the 
newspapers. Even when the newspapers 
have no objection to the press bureau, this 
method lacks too much to commend it. 
For here, too, no less than in the matter 
of display advertising, is the element of 
censorship. There is a temptation to use 
the press bureau only for the purpose of 
broadcasting the good things the school ad- 
ministration is doing, to keep silent about 
the blunders and mistakes. A school press 
bureau may work smoothly, under favor- 
able conditions, for a few years and then 


some discovered act of omission on its part 
may cause lack of confidence in it and in 
the school administration. 

Much to be preferred to the press bureau 
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is a under which the newspaper 


writers are encouraged to see the schools 


system 


for themselves, to see the bad as well as the 
good, and to write about what they see 
from their own point of view. What if 
unfavorable stories are printed occasion- 
ally? The schools belong to the people; 
the people have a right to know the bad as 
well as the good. Too much and too ¢on- 
tinuous praise is not good for any person 
or institution. Moreover, under such a 
system, the news writers are almost certain 
to become converts to the ideas of modern 
education and to become good friends of 
the schools. Most of them are just as hon- 
est, just as public-spirited, as the school- 
many of them are 


Fear of the appear- 


men themselves, and 
quite as well educated. 
ance of a few mischievous stories should not 
turn the school people from the much larger 
good that follows when newspaper workers 
become genuinely interested in public edu- 
the actual work of the 


conducted in and 


eation. Seeing 


schools as classroom 
laboratory and writing his own interpreta- 
tion of that work in terms of child welfare 
is far more likely to bring genuine and last- 
ing interest in education to the newspaper 
writer than his mere perusal and reprint- 
ing of a press agent’s prepared story about 
the The larger the number of 
newspaper writers who have such interest 
the better it will be for the schools and the 
children of America. When newspapers 
are constructively interested in education 
there will flow to the publie a continuous 
stream of information about the schools 
with the result that sporadic but frequent 
calls for money through campaigns exploit- 
ing teachers and pupils will be unneces- 
sary. It has been truly said that in many 
communities the people hear or read noth- 
ing about public education except at those 
times when the schools are erying for 
money. Constructive, continuous publicity 
will take the schools out of the begging 
class; the expense of running them will be 


schools. 
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incidental to the fundamental day-in and 
day-out process of education itself. TT) 
money will come as a matter of course and 
will be a constant, not a sporadi 
interest in education from the point of 


view, not of cost, but of child welfare 


there 


School administrators need to know m 
about the methods and psychology of news. 
The 


dence has been repeatedly missing a gr 


papers. department of superinten 
opportunity by its failure to invite sor 

of America’s outstanding newspaper ed 
tors and writers to address its winter con 
vention. Future programs can remedy t! 

omission. 

As already indicated, there are hopeful 
signs in some of the colleges of education 
But only a start has been made here 
Every college course in school administra 
tion should take cognizance of the basically 
important element of relationship betwee: 
the schools and the public. Some of thes 
colleges, in their summer sessions, can s\ 
up a special course or a series of lectures 
for superintendents and other administra 
tors. Two or three colleges of eduecati 
are now doing this, but for the most part 
this necessary service is not being giver 
Every Americ 
needs to know the salient principles an 


practices in the wise utilization of pub 


school administrator in 


school publicity. And every teacher needs 
Hence Summer sessions con- 


and 


to know them. 
ducted by the 
training schools, teachers’ institutes, and 
meetings of teachers’ and administrators’ 
professional organizations provide opportu 
nities for spreading enlightenment in this 
field. Such enlightenment must precede 
the understanding of and skill in public 
the continuous im 


universities teacher 


relations essential to 
provement of the nation’s publie schools 
CiypeE MILLER 

BoarRD OF EDUCATION, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE REPORT OF THE BRITISH BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


Tue British Board of Education, in its report 
for 1922-23, states that the year under review 
vas one of difficulty and restricted expenditure. 
The record of progress, however, was not alto- 
vether barren, and the board indicates that 
some expansion was found possible in the pro- 
vision of secondary schools and schools for 
defective children, and in the grants available 

vr adult education; and several local education 
authorities were able to take advantage of the 
schemes set on foot by the late government for 
prov iding work for the unemployed, in order to 
carry out improvements, and occasionally re- 
placements, of defective school premises. The 
board regrets the postponement of the large 
programs of development contemplated in ear- 
lier years, but hopes to witness a resumption ot 
steady progress in the future. Of these, per- 
haps the most significant is the withdrawal of 
cireular 1,190. That cireular was issued in 
January, 1921, and the general effect of it was 
to postpone expenditure on the development 
of educational facilities and the provision of 
sites and buildings unless exceptional cireum- 
stances rendered postponement impracticable. 
The board is now prepared to revert to its 
iid practice of considering on their merits all 
proposals in respect of elementary, secondary, 
technical and nursery schools and for the devel- 
opment of the school medical service. Further, 
specifie limits are no longer to be imposed upon 
the expenditure of local education authorities to 
be recognized for grant. 

The estimates of the board for the year 
1923-24 amounted to £41,934,047, as compared 
with £45,275,000 for 1922-23. This figure was 
based upon an assumed expenditure of £58,902,- 
000 by loeal education authorities on elementary 
education, and £12,160,000 on higher education. 
An important factor in this reduction (besides 
the general policy of economy adopted early in 
1921) was the voluntary offer by the teachers 
of an abatement of 5 per cent. in their salaries. 
Moreover, the contributions from the teachers 
towards the cost of superannuation provided 
for by the School Teachers (Superannuation) 
Act, 1922, were estimated to produce a sum 
of £2,300,000 odd as an appropriation-in-aid 
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of the board’s vote. Another factor is a fall 
in the number of teachers, and also in the 
number of children in attendance at school. 
The estimated cost of administration, inspec- 
tion, ete., for 1923-24 was £905,689, showing a 
decrease of £63,000 odd on the previous year. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE IN 
ILLINOIS 


THE district system in Illinois is held respon 
sible for the great inequalities in educational 
provision that are found in that state, in a 
report made public by the Educational Finance 
Inquiry. Instances are cited of one-room rural 
school districts having more than fifty times the 
assessed valuation of other one-room districts. 
“Poor districts, regardless of the effort made, 
appear to have been unable to enjoy adequate 


school provisions,” the report says. It adds: 


As a result of the small taxing unit which now 
exists under the district system, much wealth 
escapes its reasonable share of taxation. Often, 
wealthy industries are located in small rural dis 
tricts on the outskirts of cities. The children of 
the workers employed in such industries ar 
schooled by cities; thus, the industries escape with 


almost no school tax, 


The state must contribute more largely than 
it does to the support of schools, the report 
concludes, if present inequalities are to be over 
come. After citing the three solutions for a 
larger finance unit for school purposes—com 
munity districts throughout the state similar to 
the present community consolidated district; 
adoption of the county as a unit; organization 
of the state as a unit for school taxing pur 
poses—the report points out that even among 
counties the assessed valuation per child is more 
than six times greater in some counties than in 
others, and that equality in ability to support 
schools can not be obtained through the adop 
tion of any taxing unit smaller than the state 
itself. 

That the general property tax as it operates 
in Illinois is another obstacle to equalization of 
the tax burden for schools is made clear in the 
report, which urges that “preliminary to the 
enlargement of the unit for school support, the 
antiquated tax system of Illinois should be re 
vised. Under a revised tax system the com- 
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munity might well become the unit for local 
The dual 


svstem of district organization should be aban- 


school administration and support. 


doned and a single community district estab- 
lished to provide both elementary and high- 


school trail ing.” 


A MILLION-DOLLAR ENDOWMENT 
FOR FISK UNIVERSITY 
COMPLETION of the first $1,000,000 endow 
ment tund tor a college tor negroes Was an- 
nounced on July 19 by Dr. Fayette Avery Me- 
Kenzie, president of Fisk University, Nashville, 

Tennessee, 

This fund has been made possible by match- 
ing a conditional offer of $500,000 trom the 
General Education Board of New York. Among 
those contributing are the Carnegie Corporation 
ot New York, which gave $250,000; the John 
F. Slater Fund, of Charlottesville, Va.; the J. 
C. Penney Foundation of New York and prom- 
inent individuals in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Boston. 

Anti Ipating the successful completion of the 
million-dollar endowment fund, the citizens ot 
Nashville organized this spring to raise a sup- 
plementary fund of $50,000, This is said to be 
the first time that any such sum has been con- 
tributed by any Southern city for any type ot 
negro edueation. Among the leaders in the 
local campaign were bankers, business men, ed- 
ucators and clergymen. 

The endowment fund, the income of which is 
to be applied exclusively to teachers’ salaries, is 
described by Paul D. Cravath, of New York, 
who is chairman of the board of trustees and 
whose father was a founder of Fisk and served 
as its president for twenty-five years, as a “con- 
spicuous recognition of the leadership which 
Fisk has achieved in meeting the growing need 
for higher edueation for the 11,000,000 negroes 
of the country.” 

Discussing editorially the suecessful comple- 
tion of the Fisk eampaign the New York Times 


says: 


The completion of the million-dollar fund for 
Fisk University, a higher educational institution 
for negroes, at Nashville, Tenn., is first of all a 
recognition of more than a half century of service 


to the negro which this institution, established 


shortly after the Civil War and started by Clinton 


ill 


lve 


American colleges. 


recognition of the standards of the 
‘corded it by 


a scholarly training 


youth 





for 


This new 1 


the 


] 


naterial 


highest educational authorit 


leaders! 


barracks, has 


ip 


VoL 


an 


support, 


XX, No. 


1 in prey 

g their 
] 

suppleme 
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But the raising of th 


comparable with th 


has a much wider significance than the recog 


University. It n 


of 


awakening 


Fisk 


realization of 


th 


ieans th 


e 


need 


at ther 


of thor 


equipped professional men and women to serve 


n the country, puts this university in a positic 


to guide the massed groups who have left thei: 


rural 


environment 


who find themselves in industrial centers, So 


North, with new spiritual, social and material | 


lems at their doors. 


What 


itl 


Fisk has done is } 
first step toward preparing the talent of this 
And it 1 


for its new pioneering experience. 


simply for the 


good of this 


ace; 


import to the other ninety per cent. 


of the United States. 


Fisk is but an auspicious beginning 


SPONSORSHIP 


The million-dollar fur 


PROJECTS OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


by 


the executive 


in the cabins of the South 


I 


committee 


the American Council on Edueation of the 


lowing form enterprises is reported in the Jul) 


issue of the Education Record, the official or 


ot 


an advisory 


the Couneil: 


At the request of the General Education B 


liminary 


of 


plan, With 


the 


plan drawn for 


teaching of 


committee was organized and 


al 


a comprehensive 


English 


in America. 


a budget calling for $120,000 for 


+ 


next two years, has been presented to the bo 


and will be considered 
t the 


A 


request 


of the 


Carnegie 


the executive committee has appointed a 


at its meeting on May 


st 


ing committee to take charge of a study of 


teaching 


United 
the 


September l, 


couneil 


of modern 


States. 


foreign 


languages 


in 


The corporation has grante 


$15,000 


to finance 


this 


committe 


grant thereafter of $60,000 per year for the 


three years to complete the study. 


H. 


1924, and is planning for an an 


Corporat 


} 
i 


e 


n 


ne 


Professor 


Fife of Columbia has been designated ¢} 


man of this committee and director of this stu 


Preliminary 


work 


has already 


bee 


on undertak: 


and the inquiry will actively start on return 


Professor Fife 


by 


A 


international 


committee 


Mr. 


Marcus 


from his sojourn 


of 


educational 


M. 


men interested 


Marks 


in 


relations 


New 


in Euro 


pe. 


I 


in develo; 


was organ 


York. 


} 


universit 


e 
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has the invitation of this 


ON to administer and operate foreign exchange 


uring Littee accepted 


ting irships and a system of exchange of under- 
‘rsit 9 iate students with foreign countries pro 
rities ed the group will finance the undertaking. A 
on t fund of $10,000 was subscribed for the use of the 
best neil in a preliminary study of the project. 
I of this was spent by the council to defray 
uit the expenses of President Aydelotte of Swarth 
IS a re in securing a report on the details of pos 
ighily rrangements for such a system with British 
> al ersities. Full details of this enterprise will 
r old presented later on the program. 

} and he council has accepted the invitation of the 
1a National Board on Personnel Classification to act 
pr s sponsor for their project to secure standard 
but a t nology and job specifications in all types of 
ra nations. Funds for this work have not yet 
s not secured, but efforts are being made to get 
wit 


d 1 THE HARMON FOUNDATION 
Aw attempt to demonstrate to the satisfaction 
bankers and others who handle money that 
dent security is reliable when coupled with 
per insurance was inaugurated in 1921 by 


“ the Harmon Foundation of New York City 
fp rh its loan division. Loans were granted 
site a five-year basis. 

liar So far, forty-three colleges and universities 

are now participating in the experiment. Dur- 

soar ng the college year 1923-24 the division has 

been administering fifteen trust funds of $1,000 
- each besides the annual quota of $30,000 from 
T $150,000 special fund set aside for use in 
soles s experiment. The method of granting and 
= dministering the loans is based, according to 
ad : e yearbook, upon five principles: 

sta 1) Diversity of college both as to type and lo 

rf ‘ 

. 2) Care in the selection of sound student risks. 
ed Detailed budgeting of expenses on the part 

ee to f the student, in order to be certain that the sum 

anual rowed be not disproportionate and consequently 
ao great a burden after graduation. 

wor A system of repayment on an easy instal 
cha t basis with a strict collection and follow-up 

stud ao 

take , Premium as a protection against loss in or- 

= 2 ler to keep the available funds intact. 

2 

loping In the actual administration of its loans the 

aniz ndation receives no requests for assistance 
Yo 


ectly from students. A college must first be- 
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come affiliated in the loan experiment through 
an agreement to the 
developed by the division of student loans. A 
for the 
loaned to 


cooperate in scheme as 


definite amount is 
of that 


during the current year. 


then set aside use 


institution to be students 

The ultimate significance of the loan experi 
ment will be, in the belief of the foundation, 
the arrival of the time “when the cost of edu 
cation can be so financed that the necessity of 
raising large endowments will be largely elim 
inated through a system whereby the educated 
may distribute over a period of years payment 
of the difference between the institutional cost 
of their college training and the amount within 
their ability to pay while still studying for a 
degree.” 

Another important piece of work inaugurated 
at the same time as the loan experiment was the 
encouragement of growing towns and cities in 
the acquisition of playground sites, through a 


division of playgrounds. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCE AND 
EDUCATION 


Dean Apert R. Mann, of the 


college of 
agriculture of Cornell University, who has been 
appointed by the International Edueation Board 
to go to Europe to organize an international ex 
change for the promotion of agricultural sci 
ence and education, has been granted a two-year 
His head 
Paris. hh 


making this announcement, the Cornell Alumni 


leave of absence by the university. 


quarters will be in either Rome or 
News writes: 


The Education 


to carry on internationally work similar to that of 


foard is created 


International 


the General Education Board in this country. Its 


specific purpose is to advance the basic interests of 
the nations, severally and collectively, by means of 


interchange of experience and knowledge in two 


fields, science RPE iallv chen 


primary | 


general 


istry, physics, botany, zoolog 


y, mathen 
related sciences—and agriculture. 

While at the outset emphasis will be placed 
the migration of selected personnel so as to bring 
about interchange of d contributions 
to facilities for 


that it will lead naturally 


experi nee al 
work, 


nto larger undertakings 


important 
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Governments and educational and scientific i 
stitutions and societies will be consulted as to how 
these purposes can be accomplished, with the aid 
of the resources of the International Education 
Board. A five-months’ preliminary study by Dr. 
Wickliffe Rose, president of both the General Edu 
cation Board and the International Education 


Board, who returned from Europe a few weeks ago, 


shows that the European governments and insti 


tutions are keenly interested and responsive. 
1 are to share fully in this 


When a field of 


made stronger by a 


Institutions in Americ: 
undertaking, on an equal basis. 


knowledg¢ in America can be 


study of European experience, consideration will 
be given to arrangements for doing so. On the 
other hand, some of the abler men of Europe will 
be aided in coming to American institutions to 
study, when it is evident that the American ex 
perience will be of substantial benefit to them. 
Also, American institutions may apply for the 


to their institutions scientists 


privilege of bringing 


from abroad who can make outstanding contribu 


tions to the work here in progress. The Interna 
tional Education Board has not yet invited appli 
eations from American institutions, and the ad 


vance will issue from the board itself, on the basis 
of careful study. 

It is planned to organize the work first in Europe 
and America,and the International Education Board 
has chosen Dean Mann to undertake the European 
for the agricultural 


organization phase in co 


operation with American institutions. During his 
two years in Europe he will establish contacts with 
all the governments and leading scientific institu 
tions and societies in the several states of Europe, 
and will add to his staff in due course men to carry 
forward the work in Europe and to extend it to 
other parts of the world on his return. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. DupLtey A. SARGENT, president and foun- 
der of the Sargent School for Physical Eduea- 
tion, Cambridge, and for forty years director of 
the Hemenway Gymnasium of Harvard Uni- 
versity, died on July 21, in his seventy-fifth 


year. 


Dr. ALFRED MARSHALL, the distinguished 
English economist, professor in the University 
of Cambridge, from 1885 to 1908, died on July 


13, aged eighty-two years. 


A RECEPTION, attended by seven hundred 


teachers and others connected with the schools 
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of Grand Rapids, Michigan, was recent], 
dered to the former superintender t, Williar 
On this 


Greeson. occasion, he was prese1 
with an album of congratulatory letters 

leading educators of the country and with a 
membership in the National Edueation A 


lation. 

Hveu A. 
Romance languages of the Unive 
the Fr 


government, through the consul at Chicago, ¢ 


PROFESSOR SMITH, of the dep; 


ment of 
f Wisconsin, has received from 
eross of the Legion of H nor, with a certifi 
oft his title The 


been accorded Professor Smith for his cont) 


as chevalier. recognition 
tions to scholarship and edueation in this ¢ 
try, and as lecturer at the Sorbonne in 1921 


when he gave addresses on Franco-Ameri 


relations. 


DreaN WALTER MILLER, of the graduate si 
of the University of Missouri, has been 
leave of absence to become annual protessor 
the American School of Studie 


Athens for the year 1925-26. 


Witiuiam H. 


of geology at 


Classical 


Hopes, head of 


the 


PROFESSOR 
department Universit: 
Michigan, 


tion of a Knight of the Legion of Honor by 


had conferred upon him the de 


French government. 


Proressor CHARLES G. RoGers will be act 
for the coming 


C. N. Cole, 


College 
Dean 


dean at Oberlin 
during the absence of 


will study and travel. 


PROFESSOR FRED A. Moss, associate prot 
ot psychology at George Washington Uni 
sity, has been granted a year’s leave of abs 
to accept a temporary position with the Bur 

Prot : 
the w 


The course in educational tests and 1 


of Public Personnel Administration. 
Moss 


will continue one course at 
surements which he has usually given will nm 
La Salle, 
charge of tests and measurements in the Was 


ington Publie Schools. 


year be given by Miss Jessie E. 


Proressor Rosert H. Gavit, of Northw 
ern University, will give a graduate cours 
the “Psychology of the handicapped” at Ge 
Washington University next year. 

Dr. Donatp A. Latrp, National Researe! 
low in psychology, has been appointed asso: 


professor of psychology at Colgate Universi! 
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N. Henry Biack has been appointed assis- 
professor in Harvard University to teach 
sies and give courses to prepare teachers ot 


ence tor secondary schools. 


was W. Bi TCHER, president ot the Kan- 
State Teachers College, Emporia, has lett 
Chicago where he will conduct two classes 
five-weeks’ term at the school of education 
e University of Chicago, on the administra- 


id supervision of teachers’ colleges and 


al 
| schools. 


Proressor J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, head ot 
department of political economy at the Uni 
ersityv of Chicago for twenty-five years, and 

professor emeritus, will give two courses 
the university in the autumn quarter. One 
rse will discuss “Money, value, credit and 


} 


es,” and one will be a seminar on “Research 


roblems in money and banking.” 
Pact V. Krerper, superintendent of th 
\\ sworth, Ohio, schools, has resigned. 


Dre. Rate S. Linu, of the Nela Research 
atories, Cleveland, has been appointed 


essor ol physiology at the University ol 


Proressor E. C. Coker, head of the depart 
of mathematics of Winthrop College, has 
called to the chair of astronomy and mathe- 


ties at the University of South Carolina. 


Ar Lafayette College, W. A. Brown has been 
ppointed assistant professor of economics; 
Lester P. White, instructor in economics; 
Michael A. Miller, of Allentown, Pa., instructor 
physical education to assist the new director, 
Harry E. Brown, and George A. Menge, 
Chicago, Ill., formerly instructor in chemistry 
Yale University, assistant professor of chem- 


; 


istry in place of Robert H. Bogue, resigned. 


Proressor A. E. Taywor, of St. Andrews 
University, Scotland, has accepted the chair of 
ral philosophy in Edinburgh University, in 
succession to Professor James Seth, who re- 


cently retired. 


Dr. Cyr. Burt, M.A., has been elected pro- 
fessor of education in the University of London. 


The appointment is attached to the London Day 
Training College, and will be held by Professor 


Burt coneurrently with his appointment as psy- 
logist to the London County Council. Mr. 
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Burt was formerly lecturer at the Universit 
of Liverpool and also at the University of 


Cambridge. 


THe French Minister of Publie Edueation. 
Francois Albert, has named a pubhe school 
teacher, Professor Ragey, to the post of sub 
chief in the cabinet in order to establish a more 
pertect liaison with all branches of school edu 
cation. This is the first time that a professor 
has been called upon to become a direct assistant 


to the minister of publie education 


THE president of Nicaragua has appointed a 
assistant secretary of public instruction for that 
country Senorita Juanita Molina, who has been 
teaching in the United States. This is said to 
be the first governmental post in Nicaragua 


riven to a woman. 


H. M. Buck.uey, of University City, Mo 
heen appointed assistant superintendent olf 
schools at Cleveland, Ohio. 

PauL G. W. KELLER has resigned the super 
intendency of the Waukegan, Ill., township hig! 
school to accept the superintendency of the Eau 


Claire, Wisconsin, schools. 


A. E. Kraysi.y, of Pottstown, Pa., has beet 
elected superintendent ot schools at Asbur 
Park, N. J., for a three-year term 


Vicror Dantiet, of the Manual Trai 
School, Bordentown, N. J., has been engags 
as principal of the Cardinal Gibbons Institute, 
since July 1. 

ACCORDING to the School Board Journal. W 
H. Wheeler & Company, a Chicago publishin 
house, has brought a $100,000 libel suit against 


L. P. Benezet, retiring superintendent ot 
Evansville, Ind., schools. The latter, it is 
leged, charged the book firm with employing 
unethical methods. Mr. Benezet has been elected 
to the superintendency at Manchester, N. H 


From the same source we learn that Miss 
Grace B. Walker was elected to the school board 
at Lowell, Michigan, last year, but when it wad 
discovered that her name did not appear on the 
assessment roll, the board dropped her and ap 
pointed Perry C. Peckham. Miss Walker has 


now taken legal steps to recover her position 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, formerly pro 


fessor of education and dean of the school ot 
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education of the University of Chicago, has died 
at the age of forty-five years. 
THI 


versity in 


movement to establish an American uni- 
Robert 


Constantinople, according to a press cablegram, 


Greece similar to College in 
has been given impetus by the visit to Athens 
of Professor Robert Andrews Millikan, 
of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of the Calli- 
fornia Institute of 
Professor Millikan is reported to be represent- 


has allocated $5,000,- 


director 


Technology at Pasadena. 


ing a foundation which 


000 tor the project, 

At the school of education of the University 
of Wisconsin, a committee has been formed in- 
Professor V. A. C. 
of the school, and Professor J. 
Professor F. L. 


search work undertaken by students and faculty 


cluding Henmon, director 
G. Fowlkes and 


Clapp, to coordinate all re- 


members in the department. The committee will 
have supervision of all research along educa- 
tional research lines, to avoid duplication and 


unrelated investigations. 


Two scholarships for English journalists will 
be established in the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at the Johns Hop- 
kins University by the English-speaking union. 


THE Chicago board of education has adopted 


a budget for next which ealls for $57,- 


900,000. 


year 


THE Milwaukee, Wis., board of edueation has 
that 
Of this amount 


formulated a building program involves 
an expenditure of $8,438,000. 
$4,000,000 is to be raised by bond issue and 
$3,049,000, direct taxation. The balance $1,308,- 
900 is on hand. The board has employed two 
architects by the year to plan and superintend 


the construction. 


THe New York City board of edueation is 
planning to join the City College in the con- 
struction of a 28-story office building for ad- 


ministrative use. 


YaLe University and Hamilton College will 
receive $50,000 each by the bequest of the late 


Mrs. Helen H. Wetmore. 


Tue Dartmouth alumni fund on the Tucker 
Foundation has been fully subseribed this year 
and the quota of $80,000 has been exceeded. 
Over 66 the living graduates of 


per cent. of 


the college contributed. 
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NoRWICH UNIVERSITY receives a bequest 
$50,000 to be used for buildings under the yw 


of the late Charles H. Greenleaf. 


THE building and grounds at 5750 Woodlaw: 
Avenue, Chicago, valued at $45,000, have bee, 
given to the University of Chicago, by the Coop 
erative Nursery Association for use as a nurser 

Calcutta Dental College and Hospit 

opened during August under the d 
Dr. R. Ahmed, a 


the University of lowa. There will be a staff 


THE 
ir 


will be 


tion of former graduate 


twelve members. The institution is the only 0 


of its kind in India. 


A LARGE portion of the roof of the main buil 
ing at Clark University, believed weakened 
recent high winds, collapsed on July 23. Ni 
one was injured, as the building was empty 
the time. Valuable historical prints and pi 
tures have been seriously damaged, the histo 
museum being situated directly below the px 


tion which fell. The loss is placed at $10,000 


Tue board of edueation of New York Cit 
records 608 now out on maternity leave ot 
sence. The rule of the board, established 


1915, provides that absence is compulsory f 


period of two years. 


A DEMONSTRATION school organized and co 
ducted on the platoon plan is being conduct 
at the West Virginia University summer scho 

P. C. Hatton, principal of the ol 
school in Univ 
sity of Akron, is in charge of the school. 


this year. 


servation Teachers’ College, 


AFTER a survey of the school-building situ: 
tion in Uniontown, Pa., in February, 1924, the 
United States Bureau of Education suggested : 
definite program of improvement. In April t 
people voted 8 to 1 in favor of a bond issue « 
$600,000 to erect and equip two junior h 
school buildings as recommended in the survé 
report. 

ENcovurRAGED by the great success of Amer 
ican Education Week in previous years, 
United States Bureau of Education of the 1D 
partment of the Interior, in cooperation wi! 
the American Legion and the National Educa 
tion Association, will promote a fifth natior 
week for education, from November 17 to 25, 
It is that this 
creater effort than ever before will be made 


inclusive. expected year 
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county and city school superintendents 
ve a campaign for education that will 
every American home. A tentative pro 
has been prepared by the commissioner of 

n and representatives of the American 
and the National Education Association. 
former years, the Bureau of Education 
=ue special pamphlets and leatlets con- 
y information and suggestions for the use 
various organizations cooperating in the 

rvance of American Education Week. 


ascertain the money value of education to 

yung farmer, the Kansas Agricultural Col 

collected reports from 1,237 farmers of 

state. The average young farmer with a 

on-school education earned $422 a year, 

crh-school graduate $554, the men who had 
en a short course in agriculture $859, and 
college graduate $1,452. 

LEVEN states have laws definitely prohibiting 

mination between men and women teachers 

e matter of salary, and some other states 

e by administrative action recognized the 

ple of “equal pay for equal work,” aeccord- 

to information recently compiled by the 

ted States Bureau of Education. Those states 

ch have passed prohibitory laws are Cali- 

rnia, Colorado, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, 

New York (for New York City), Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

NINE states now require that the Bible be 
read at stated times in the public schools, ac- 
cording to information recently compiled in the 
Bureau of Edueation. These states are Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee. Three states, Maine, Delaware and 
Kentucky, have passed Bible-reading laws since 
the publication of Bureau of Education Bulle- 


tiy 


1923, No. 15, in which six states were re- 


INCREASING desire to establish kindergartens 
in new centers brings many questions to the Bu- 
reau of Edueation concerning their organiza- 
tion, according to a circular on “Organizing kin- 
dergartens in city school systems,” issued by the 
Department of the Interior. Because of the dif- 
ference in the needs and possibilities of ecommu- 
, 


ties, there is necessarily a corresponding dif- 
ference in their kindergarten organization. In 


most states children are allowed to enter kinder- 


garten at 4 years of age. An enrollment of 25 
to 35 children with one teacher is considers 
ample to maintain a proper average daily 
tendance, according to the cireular. More t 
that number are usually divided into two 
groups, the older children in one, and the less 
developed in the other, one gro ip attending in 
the morning and the other in the atternoo: 
Should the attendance be from 70 to 100, an 
extra teacher is engaged as an assistant. It is 
the consensus of opinion that kindergarten c¢} 


dren should be in school for half a day or 


HiGH-SCHOOL graduates at Princeton Unive 
sity take more than twice as many honors in 
proportion to their number as their classmates 
who come from private preparatory schools, 
according to statistics compiled from the mid 
year honor grades. Of the 380 high-school 
graduates now in the various classes at Prince 
ton, 107 or 28 per cent. received first or second 
group honors for the first term this year, while 
198 of the 1,570 preparatory school graduates, 
or only 12.6 per cent., received equally high 
grades. In the present freshman class, in whie 
the ratio between publie high-school men and 
preparatory school graduates is about one to 
five, 16 per cent. of the high-school men did 
honor work as compared with 7 per cent. 
of the private school men who received honor 
grades. The sophomore class shows nearly the 
same proportion between the two different 
types of secondary training, but with a great 
increase in the total number of men doing 
honor work. Twenty-eight per cent. of the sec- 
ond year men who are high-school graduates 
and 11 per cent. who eome from private 
schools are on the honor lists. In the junior 
year 41 per cent. of the publie school men are 
honor students compared to 14 per cent. of 
honor men from the preparatory schools, while 
30 per cent. of the high-school men in the grad- 
uating class received first or second group 
standing last semester, as compared to 22.5 per 
cent. of private school students. 


One of the new features of the 1924 summer 
session of the University of Wisconsin, which 
opened on June 30 and will continue until 
August 8, is the separation of the school of 
education from the other departments and the 


grouping of the various courses of special in 


terest to teachers in one section of the cata 
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logue. Following out this plan of increasing 
the 
specialists have been obtained for the faculty 


service to teachers, a large number of 


of the summer session as instructors and lee- 
turers. Thirty courses will be offered in the 
school of education, together with 44 depart- 
mental courses. Besides there will be 30 courses 
in the department of industrial education and 
applied arts, and 30 in the department of phys- 
ical education, as well as one course for teachers 
in library training. Among the special lee- 
turers in the school of education for the session 
are: C, J. Anderson, assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; Professor C. A. 
Buckner, of the University of Pittsburgh; Pro- 
fessor W. A. Cook, of the University of South 
Dakota; Professor T. W. Gosling, superinten- 
dent of schools, Madison; H. Y. Moffett, of the 
University of Iowa; Professor W. W. Theisen, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Milwaukee ; 


Miss M. FE. 
ment of publie instruction, and Professor Eliza- 


Waterhouse, of the state depart- 


beth L. Woods, clinieal psychologist and super- 
visor of special classes, Wisconsin state depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

THe Teachers Union Auxiliary of New York 
City, with the cooperation of the Teachers 


Union, will hold a week-end conference at 
Hudson Guild Farm near Lake Hopatcong, 


N. J., on October 3, 4 and 5. The subject of 
the conference will be “Educational problems 
Those who have thus far consented 
to lead discussion are: Dr. John W. Withers, 


of to-day.” 


dean of the school of education of New York 
University; Dr. Henry R. Linville, president of 
the Teachers Union; Mrs. Marietta Johnson, 
director of the Fairhope and Edgewood schools; 
Alexis C. Ferm, director of the Modern School 
of Stelton, N. J.; Miss Elizabeth Goldsmith, of 
the Walden school; Dr. Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg; Alexander Bing (probably); Professor 
Joseph K. Hart, associate editor of The Survey; 
Joseph Schlossberg, secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers; Dr. W. Carson Ryan, 
professor of education, Swarthmore College; 


Joseph Jablonower, secretary of the Teachers 
Union; Miss Ruth G. Hardy, head of the de- 
partment of history and civies at the Girls 
Commercial High School; Dr. George A. Coe, 
director of the department of religious educa- 
tion, Teachers College; Dr. John Lovejoy El- 
liott, of Hudson Guild. 
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THe London County Council has made 
the 


Press tor the publication of a handbook, “T! 


rangements with University of London 
Londoner’s Education,” descriptive of all types 
of schools and educational activity in London. 
Its purpose is twofold: to inform parents a 

rate-payers and to encourage their support in 
school affairs. The method of presentation wil! 
be in a much more “popular” style than that 


usually associated wtih official publications. 


SWITZERLAND, it is stated, is the first country 
to inaugurate government insurance of schoo 
children. In some cantons it is voluntary, and 
in some compulsory. The premiums are paid 
jointly by the children and the government. 
The canton of Vaud was the first to insure its 


bill 


children against 


children. A for the insurance of school 


sickness has been introduced 


into the Portuguese senate. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SUMMER MEETINGS AT CAMBRIDGE 
AND OXFORD 


Tue Local Lectures Summer Meeting, held 
in alternate years at Oxford and Cambridge, is 
art I of the 
meeting began on August 1 and continues to 
August 12; part II extends from August 12 to 


now in progress at Cambridge. 


August 21. 

Approximately 600 persons—of whom 30 are 
Americans—are in attendance. Two thirds ot! 
the students are enrolled for the entire course. 

The main subject of study of the meeting is 
Egypt, with lectures on the country in ancient, 
medieval and modern Viscount Hal- 
dane of Cloan, lord high chancellor of Great 
Britain, delivered the inaugural address on the 
There are 28 lecturers, 


times. 


evening of August 1. 
ineluding such eminent authorities on Egypt 
as Sir William Flinders Petrie, Mr. G. A 
Wainwright, late inspector in chief of antiqui- 
ties; Dr. A. S. Hunt, professor of papyrolog) 
in the University of Oxford; Dr. E. G. Browne, 
professor of Arabie in the University of Cam- 
bridge; Sir William Hayter, late legal adviser 
to the Egyptian government; Sir Malcolm 
M’Ilwraith, formerly judicial adviser to the 
Egyptian government; Sir John Marriott, Sir 
William Wileocks and Dr. W. F. Hume, di- 
rector of the Geological Survey of Egypt. 
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Present-day education in Egypt is considered 
series of lectures by Mr. J. M. Furness, 
lmaster of the Khedivia School, Cairo, on 
Secondary and university education”; by Mr. 
rge Robb, controller of primary education 
Egypt, on “Vernacular and primary educa- 
‘and Mrs. Elgood, late senior lady medi- 
officer in the Ministry of Education, Cairo, 

se subject is “Egyptian women.” 
In addition to the study of Egypt, lectures 
science are being given by 13 scholars, lee- 
tures on theology by four scholars and lectures 
great Cambridge writers (in the foreign stu- 
uts’ section) by 16 scholars. The lecturers 
lude Cambridge and Oxford professors and 
readers and other scientists and literary men. 
\bout 50 students in the tutorial classes oper- 
ted by the Workers Educational Association 
d the University of Cambridge are attending 

e summer meeting of three weeks. 
During this off-year in the holding of the 
wal lectures summer meeting, the University 
of Oxford is experimenting with a Vacation 
Course in History, the first summer course that 
has been given in England for advaneed stu- 
dents. The enrollment was restricted to “teach- 
ers of history and others, at home and abroad, 


who make a serious study of history,” and who 
are brought “into personal contact with repre- 
sentative historical scholars to give them a 
fuller conception of the meaning and the meth- 
ods of serious study and research.” There is 
an enrollment of 40, of whom 24 are Americans. 
The course extends from July 28 to August 23. 
Oxford is also conducting, as usual, a meeting 
for foreign students, i.e., students whose native 
tongue is not English, and also a meeting of 
working men and women who are members of 
the tutorial classes arranged by the W. E. A. 
d conducted by the University of Oxford. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 





DISCUSSION 
SOCIAL NEEDS IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


In diseussing the subject of social needs in 
vocational education we shall try to confine our- 
selves to the following: First, the relationships 
{ the individual with (a) other individuals, 
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(b) with the state and (c¢) with society in gen- 
eral; second, the opportunity to develop untet- 
tered to the highest degree of efliciency; third, 
the acquiring of civic pride and good citizen 
ship by a feeling which comes from a sense ot 
adequate preparation to do one’s part in a 
group. 

For the purpose of this paper vocational edu- 
cation means “an education, the primary pur- 
pose of which is to prepare an individual for a 
calling, chief occupation or gainful pursuit, 
such as that of a physician, teacher, bookkeeper, 
carpenter, poultry grower, general farmer, su- 
perintendent of a factory, fisherman, coal dig- 
ger or homemaker.” 

Some recent surveys made in the United 
States show that out of 13,000,000 young men 
between the ages of 21 and 35, only five per 
cent. have received in the schools any direct 
preparation for their vocations. Of every 100 
graduates of our elementary schools, only eight 
obtain their living by means of professions and 
commercial activities, while 92 per cent. support 
themselves by manual labor. 

Our schools at the present time are organized 
along the lines of vocational training. Colleges 
and universities have from the beginning been 
working along this line, but when it comes to 
training the whole of society we find something 
like the following: Only one in nine go through 
the eighth grade, one in sixteen enter high 
school, and only one in a thousand go through 
college, which seems to indicate that from a 
democratic point of view our present educa- 
tional system should be reorganized. The pres- 
ent demand for vocational education means that 
we must have a more efficient, modified course 
to fit present conditions. 

To my mind the course of study should be so 
arranged that the school could return to society 
at any stage of their school life those prepared, 
as far as possible at that stage, to become in- 
telligent, able-bodied, progressive people not 
only good but good for something. Instead of 
merely preparing more skilled workers for the 
present system develop human beings who are 
equipped to reconstruct the scheme of indus- 
trial education. Let the system he so recon- 
structed that it will give all pupils genuine 
respect for useful work and ability for useful 
service : 


1 Snedden. 
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fhe schools must remember that leisure means 
the individual is 
them 


trained in art apprecia- 


unless 
trained to consume and _ utilize 
The 1! 


tion, 


W ist ly ° 


dividual must be 


tastes tor good reading and wholesome 


amusements. Ile must also understand that in- 


creased population, less working hours, shifting 


ot occupations, ete., necessitate increased pro- 


duction and that it is well-nigh criminal for the 
so skilled in his work that 


The 


amount which represents the difference between 


individual not to be 


he can not attain a maximum production. 


the product of his labor and the amount which 
he is capable of producing under favorable con- 
lack 
] 


which he might have attained, must be produced 


ditions, but does not beeause of of skill 


by making the burdens of some other individual 
heavier. In order to bring society to such a 
standard that all may reach the highest measure 
of enjoyment and pleasure each member must 
do his share, remembering that conditions in so- 
ciety rise no higher than ideals and efforts of 
its individual members. 

The state as a unit of society has no doubt to 
a certain extent been responsible for the train- 
ing of from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. of its 
citizens for vocations, while the 80 per cent. or 
90 per cent. have to a certain extent been com- 
to seek industrial employment in order 


pe lled 
to gain a livelihood. Nature, however, has not 
endowed all alike in mentality and general in- 
telligenee. In state eould 


not be held responsible, but the state, or some 


such instances the 


other unit of society, could so order that in 


c 


individuals of who 


effi- 


cieney would not be compelled to go out unpre- 


where capabilities 


eases 


wished to reach some goal of vocational 


pared. As it now exists, conditions are such 
that many pupils are forced to leave school at 
the age of sixteen or less, while other persons 
no better abilities are able to 


seemingly with 


* John Dewey. 
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seems to be little doubt but th: 
that 


i here 


dissatisfaction, unrest and complaint 


continually going on, especially between 


so-called capital and labor elements, are duc 


the lack of understanding otf the economic qu 


tion of supply and demand and the low sti 


; ] , 
ards ol honesty and truthtuiness as lound 


business practices. 
ihe question ol supply and demand mi: 


a local or a national or an international one; 
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ln the case of vocations, it may cause a « 


mauwd for higher or lower compensation 01 


increase or a decrease in skill. In a ce 
sense the same may be said in regard to pr 
ucts, whether they be products Ol soll or ma 
factured products. In either case there ¢ 
dently must be some sort ot a scheme whe1 
large enough units of society are consider 
that the least friction possible may result. 
In the integrity a 


morals the 


case of questions ol 


schools must introduce into the 
practices enough real situations that the in 
vidual will form habits that are conducive 
rood morals. 

Either of the above questions, it seems to ! 
are large enough to challenge the best think 
and edueators tor some time. 


+ 


I can not subscribe to the proposition of vi 
cational guidance in our schools if I corre: 
understand its advocates. If I correctly und 
stand the advocates of vocational guidance, 
means a method of placement, a method ot 
ing jobs, a method of steering pupils into ch: 
nels of industry. It measures its success by 


number of working permits taken out for 
it sueceeds in finding places, instead of by | 
number it sueeceeds in keeping in sehool 1 

find thi 


they become equipped to seek and i 
own occupations to which they can adjust ther 
selves with ease and satisfaction. 

Neither am I ready to accept the state: 
that one of the present vocational needs is to 
trained in a purposeful occupation, largely : 
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erounds as stated above in the case of voea- 
| guidance. 

| believe that in a democracy the fundamental 

situation is through justice 


to meet any 


intelligence. Hence, it society is to right 
insatistactory features, it must be through 
I believe the 


medium that we have tor this purpose is 


enlightenment ot the whole. 


public schools. I believe that our methods 
ittack in putting across the educational pro- 
s have been too dogmatic. “You ean lead 


rse to water, but you can not make him 
’ is an old saying that illustrates what we 
been doing in our school life too much. 
have been trying to force things that we 
ht were necessary to make good members 
iety literally down the throats of pupils, 

| of leading them out, broadening their 
rstandings and judgments, thereby afford- 
them a basis for arriving at proper con- 
instance, in the study of geography I 
see no reason why we should not teach it as 
v of the earth as the home of man through 
relationships, commercial, industrial, geo- 
cal and economical. Other subjects could 
taught in a similar fashion, for example, his- 
, civies and general science. Bring into the 
vidual life as many real life situations as 
ble, keeping constantly in mind the faet 
we are trying to obtain a product that 
he able to bring to bear upon life’s prob- 
a true desire to solve them, as far as in 
lies, by bringing himself to such a state of 
fection that he may know his part, perform 
aximum share and thereby better his own 
lition as well as that of the group. Then, 
ot until then, in my judgment, will indi- 
ials pursue their calling with pleasure and 


ntment. 


’ 


J. E. Linspate 
PULPA, OKLAHOMA 


QUOTATIONS 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


used to be said in favor of teaching as a 
tession that those who followed it were sure 
ree months’ vacation each year. The argu- 
was never wholly sound inasmuch as many 
rs discovered that only by devoting the 
to remunerative labor were they able 
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to make income equal expenditure It is even 


less sound to-day. lo be sure, salaries have 
risen substantially, but keeping pace with them 
in the upward movement have been the qualih- 
cations demanded of candidates tor positsons in 
the schools. As a result most teachers are con- 
fronted with the desirability, if not necessity, 


ot giving over the summer months to organized 


study and turther professional preparation. 
lence the vogue of the summer schools, never 
so popular and populous as now and never 


before including in their enrollments so larg 
a proportion of the teachers already in servic 


Reports which have come from state super 


intendents of instruction indicate that between 


school 


forty and fifty per cent. of the publi 


teachers of the country are in attendance at 


} 


ana 


summer schools, where they are not only taking 
courses in specifie subjects, such as French 
history, but are receiving a professional train- 


designed to make their 
Nearly halt 


of the thirteen thousand men and women regis 


ing in methods that is 


own instruction the more efficient. 


tered for work at Columbia this month and next 


are studying in the department which deals 
primarily with the technical aspects of teach- 
ing. That they and others like them in other 
parts of the United States have thus yielded to 
the 


the urge tor self-improvement is one oft 


most hopeful of signs. Important as the steady 
revision of the course of study may prove to be, 
there is nothing more calculated to contribute to 
the eventual advance of the schools than this de- 
termination on the part of the teachers to keep 
the The 
pupils of the country, and of course the country 
itself, will The 


zenry of the future promises to be more en- 


fullv abreast of edueational times. 


be the ultimate gainers. citi- 


lightened than the citizenry of the present. 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL SURVEY 


Whew the experts get through with the sur- 
vey of the New York school system which has 
been ordered by the Board of Edueation the 
city should have a better idea of the merits a 
the defects of its schools than it has ever 
hitherto. This knowledge can be made ex- 


tremely useful. 


One of the most important of its results 1 
well be a keener appreciation by the public o 
the every-day work of the teacher. Ho ftey 
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with almost no let-up, she taces her 


find out 
and to fill in the 


hour, 


classes, trying to how much or how 


little they know numerous 


Incidentally, she has to keep a sharp 


pips. 


lookout tor the newest manifestations of Jim- 


my’s innate mischievousness and Mike’s genius 


for playing practical jokes. Obscure, often 


criticised, seldom praised, she performs the 


most umportant task in the American democ- 
racy. 
Our commencements are occasions tor cele- 


the 
They throw the spotlight upon the principal of 


brating success of the year’s graduates. 


the school, the prominent citizen who gives the 


commencement address, the other prominent 
citizen who represents the school board and the 
youthful conductor of the school orchestra. 


rank and file of the teachers—where 


Somewhere at the back of the stage, 


But the 
ire they? 
forgotten amid all the brilliance of the scene. 

Proper appreciation of the teacher will create 
blazing indignation at any further attempts to 
Tammanyize the school system of this city. It 
will strengthen the opposition to promotions 
made upon the basis not of professional attain- 
ment but of politieal pull. 

Of the twenty questions which the survey is 
to answer two deal with the vexed problem of 
congestion. Question No. 3 “Are we 
making the best educational 
school buildings and the old buildings?” Ques- 
No. 6 asks: “What headway have we al- 
ready made and insured to part 
time?” It is to be hoped that the survey ex- 
perts will not confine themselves to the part- 
but the 
grrowth of double sessions. 

These two questions relate to the most press- 
ing need of our schools. If they are answered 
with the intelligence and the impartiality to be 
expected from those intrusted with the survey 
this result alone will justify the inquiry.—The 
New York Evening Post. 
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REPORTS 


SCHOOL VENTILATION 
“Tr the general result of the findings of the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation is 
accepted, it will go far to revolutionize existing 
practice in school architecture,” says Dr. C.-E. 
A. Winslow, noted biologist and professor of 
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publie health at the Yale School of Medi 
and chairman of the investigating commiss 
which has been at work since 1913 conducting 
experiments and making demonstrations be 
ing on the problem of ventilation, especially 
schools and other places of public assembla 
Dr. Winslow is interested not only in the y 
tilation problem in its general relation to pu 
lie health, but especially also in schoolroom 
a vital child 
progress, with which he is intimately concern 


ventilation as factor in healt 
as a director of the American Child Health As 
sociation, a for the 

vancement of child health knowledge and stand 


national organization 
ards, formed by the recent amalgamation of th 
former American Child 
and the Child Health Organization of America. 


Hygiene Associat 


under the presidency of Herbert Hoover. 

The commission on ventilation found in 
practical studies that it is rarely possible t 
achieve satisfactory ventilation in the ordinary 
schoolroom by the use of windows alone, in 
spite of the concentration of “fresh air” advyo- 
“ates on this point exclusively. This is aside 
from the question of the special open-air scho 
room, which aims to maintain a temperature ot 
60 degrees or less. Such rooms, Dr. Winslow 
thinks, have proved their value for the care o! 
subnormal children, when combined with proper 
clothing and supplementary feedings and rest 
periods. and in his opinion such a room should 
be included in the plans for every school build 
ing. 

But for the ordinary schoolroom for the ust 
of normal children, with ordinary indoor cloth 
ing, window ventilation alone will rarely prov 
adequate, he says. Of the two methods ot 
school ventilation which, the commission found, 
had yielded adequate results as measured by 
ordinary past standards, one has been fan ven 
tilation with a plenum air supply and gravity 
exhaust, the other a modified system of window 
ventilation in which the air is admitted over 
slanting window boards, with radiators tor 
tempering it extending across the full width o! 
the window, and a gravity exhaust duct tor 
removing the heated and vitiated air from the 
upper part of the room. It is the characteristi 
difference between these two types of ventila- 
tion which the commission finds most signif 
cant. 
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Between these two types of rooms there is 
fundamental difference from which appar- 
tly all the other differences arise. This dif- 


| erence lies in the fact that there is more air 


re in the fan ventilated rooms than in those 
ated by the modified window system as 
eribed. According to older ideas of ven- 
tion, sinee the air of rooms of the latter 
class is less free from carbon dioxide content, 
ventilation would seem to be the superior 


method. 


tut the new point brought out by the inves- 
vations is that another far-reaching differ- 
ence arises from this fact of greater or lesser 
r flow. This is a regular difference of mean 
temperature as between the two classes of 
ms. Dr. Winslow says: 


However hard we tried to maintain the same 
mperature in fan and in modified window ven- 
ted rooms we found it necessary to keep the 
former at a temperature two or three degrees 
gher than the latter; and we believe that the de- 
mand on the part of the occupants for a slightly 
warmer room when fans are in operation comes 
from a fundamental need to protect the face from 
powerful current of cool moving air. 

Yet our experiments showed overwhelmingly 
that the cooler room with less air movement was 
distinctly more comfortable. Again and again in 
test votes the preference of the occupants as re- 





gards comfort went to the room ventilated by the 
modified window plan. This was the case even in 
an elaborate test in which the subjects were led 
blindfolded from room to room to get their sen- 
sations as to atmospheric conditions with possible 
other influences cut off. 

In addition, we obtained striking evidence that 
this slight degree of overheating is not only dis- 
steful but seriously detrimental to health. Espe- 
ally in connection with its effect on children, a 
detailed observation of over 20 weeks, in coopera- 
tion with the New York City Department of 
Health, of 5,500 school children, showed that 
among children who went to school in fan-ven- 
tilated rooms there was 70 per cent. more of 
respiratory trouble among those present and 18 
per cent. more of absence due to respiratory ill- 
ness than among children accustomed to rooms 
ventilated by the modified window plan. 


+ 


The commission’s work has demonstrated in 
convineing fashion, Dr. Winslow holds, that 


modified window ventilation is not only as satis- 
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factory as the fan ventilation now ordinarily 
used in schoclrooms, but that it produces a far 
more attractive atmosphere and reduces the 
prevalence of nose and throat affections. It is 
not only more economical to install, but should 
prove substantially cheaper to operate as well, 
because of the very fact that it involves less air 
change and therefore less fuel consumption. 
Substituting the modified window plan for fan 
ventilation in the schools should save large 
sums of money to school authorities throughout 
the country. In conclusion Dr. Winslow says: 


If these advantages are to be realized it will 
be necessary in many states to revise the current 
laws on school ventilation. A dozen or more 
states have laws on their statute books which re 
quire a supply of thirty feet of cubic air per min 
ute per pupil. These laws are enacted in the 
attempt to meet standards set up by the engineer- 
ing societies in the belief that an ample air 
change was the primary essential of good ven 
tilation. If our conclusions are justified, the laws 
requiring what proves to be excessive air flow 
through school rooms, which is not only unneces- 
sary but positively harmful in its effects, should 
be repealed, to make way for a system of ventila- 
tion by window supply and gravity exhaust with 
a lessened flow of cooler air—a step which would 
achieve at one swoop a reduction in educational 


appropriations and in respiratory disease. 


The facts assembled and the conclusions 
reached by the commission are now available to 
the public in an extensive treatise prepared by 
the six men of authoritative nation-wide stand- 
ing who served the commission as experts in 
their respective fields of physiology, public 
health and social science. 

Associated with Dr. Winslow, whose interpre 
tation of the findings as chairman of the study 
turns especially on the practical significance of 
the work of the commission, were Dr. Frederick 
S. Lee, of the New York College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; Dr. James Alexander Miller, one 
of the foremost tuberculosis specialists of this 
country; Professor Earl B. Phelps, of the 
United States Public Health Service at Wash- 
ington; Professor E. L. Thorndike, of the De- 
partment of Educational Psychology of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and Dwight 
D. Kimball, a prominent New York ventilating 


engineer. 
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The work of the ventilation commission has 
been in what is still, from the standpoint of 
publie health work, only an elementarily ex- 
plored field of sanitary science. Of all the 
branches of sanitary engineering at the present 
time, it is pointed to as the one needing the 
most investigation and the most study. In 
spite of the elaborate systems for artificial ven- 
tilation which have been devised in the tendency 
of the past twenty years away from natural to 
mechanical modes of air supply, experts in sani- 
tary science and public health work have frankly 
stated that there is comparatively little positive 
knowledge on the subject, and that huge sums 
are wasted annually on worthless ventilating 
equipment. 

The popular conception of air as something 
to be breathed holds that “pure” air is health- 
ful because it brings to the body a larger 
amount of the oxygen needed for the vital bod- 


ily processes than does “impure” air; and that 


outdoors one breathes more “fresh” air, while 


indoor air may be “stale.” But, besides these 
chemical features, there are physiological and 
psychological features which are of vast im- 
portance for the race and its welfare. 

One of the most important findings of the 
commission is the fact that the ordinary effects 
of bad ventilation are not due to the carbon 
dioxide content nor to disease-producing mat- 
ter in the air, but that such chemically vitiated 
air has a measurable influence on the capacity 
for physical work and upon appetite. Air con- 
stitutes an envelope around the body, tight- 
fitting, more intimate than the clothing, in con- 
tact with the skin everywhere; and it is mainly 
through the skin that the physical features of 
air exert their influence on the bodily pro- 
cesses. These effects in turn are chargeable 
mainly to lack of air movement, humidity and 
overheating. 

For example, experiment showed that the 
work performed at a temperature of 75 degrees 
was only 85 per cent. of that accomplished at 
a standard temperature of 68 degrees, and that 
at 85 degrees only 72 per cent. was accom- 
plished. These facts indicate the amount of 
economie waste which must result from ha- 
bitual overheating of schools and workrooms. 
The American Child Health Association stresses 
in particular the importance of adjusting the 
child to proper ventilation conditions, as a 
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primary part of his judgment to the whole 
modern physical environment, because of 
extent to which it may determine his permanent 
health and happiness as an adult, and his effe 
tiveness as a future citizen. 

“It would seem clear that the installation of 
a thermometer in every occupied room is a pr 
mary essential for hygienic living,” declares 
Dr. Winslow, “and that whenever the tempera 
ture passes 68 degrees prompt steps should ly 
taken for relief. If through the researches of 
the commission this simple fact can be 
planted in the popular consciousness, the tin 


and money spent will, I believe, be justified.” 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND THE 
SELECTION OF ANTIOCH 
STUDENTS! 


Our experience at Antioch with psychological 
tests dates back only to 1921, which was the 
first year of operation under the new plan. 
Since that time a number of tests have been 
given to about 1,200 persons, of whom perhaps 
four or five hundred were or are enrolled in 
the student body. Records of scholarship and 
performance on industrial work are available 
for about 200 students in all. 

The smallness of this number requires som 
To begin with, fully half of 


explanation. the 
1,200 applicants were rejected for all reasons 
Of the remainder accepted over the period o! 
three years, a goodly number were dropped tor 
incompatibility with Antioch purposes.  Fur- 
ther, the psychological tests were administered 
during the first year to the registered student 
body only and not as a routine of admission to 
Comprehensive data 
are available for the second year. The third 
year, that is, the present one, has not ended 


prospective applicants. 


and complete academic records of the freshmen 
are not yet available with which to correlat 
entrance tests. 

These facts are mentioned because the sig- 
nificance of our findings have weight only 
ratio to the size of the group and the probabl 


’ 


1A paper read before the division of philosophy 
and psychology of the Ohio College Teach 
Association, Columbus, Ohio, April 4, 1924. 
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Personally, I am of the opinion that 
results of our studies must be accepted with 
tion and only as indicative of a trend or 
tendeney. Psychological tests as instruments 

prognostication are too new and the general 
experience with them—not only ours—is too in- 
lequate for any but limited generalizations. 
At Antioch our attitude to such tests is entirely 
experimental; we are not committed to their 
ise in any greater degree than to any other 
asis ol selection. 

rhe wisdom of any system of selection of 
students in the end can be established only by 
etermining the contribution which the selected 
croup makes to society. Obviously, the success 
our students as responsible citizens of the 
rid will not begin to be apparent for many 
rs to come. The true test of our admissions 

liey is at best, therefore, a matter of the dis- 
tant tuture. 

In the formulation of an admissions policy 
e were fortunate in not being concerned with 
Antioch was a small school and in- 
Happily, we have had 
many more applicants than our limited facili- 
ties would accommodate. During the past two 
years we have been able to accept only between 
5) and 60 per cent. of prospective students, 
and these have represented nearly every geo- 
graphical location and variety of social and 
economic stratum. This has given us great free- 
dom in the study of standards. 

We want in our students primarily the fol- 
lowing qualities—all of them very familiar 


numbers. 


tends to eontinue so. 


ones: 


1) The ability to pursue with a minimum of 
lirection an investigation of a new, unfamiliar 
subject and to relate its fundamentals to other 
knowledge already acquired—intelligence. 

(b) Integrity of character and fine purpose. 
e) The ability to motivate intelligence into the 


service of society—leadership. 


Each of these three every college in the coun- 
try probably makes some effort to investigate. 
Antioch has perhaps gone farther in making 
effective the technique of evaluating these quali- 
ties in prospective students. 

We ask every applicant to fill out a detailed 
blank about his history and antecedents. Ap- 
pended to this blank are a number of biograph- 
ical questions which must be answered in full. 
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The replies range in length from 200 to several 
thousand words. The average would probab): 
be between 500 and 1,000 words. The questions 


inquire among others: 


(1) Reasons for selecting Antioch. 

(2) Experience in self-support. 

(3) Personal characteristics of self and family. 
(4) Activities at school. 

(5) Reading done outside of school. 

(6) Choice of life vocation. 

in about 


If practicable it has proved to he 


20 per cent. of the cases—the applicant has a 
personal interview with one or more members 
of the committee on admissions, in a number 
of cases with the dean and the president. 

A psychological test is taken—we have been 
using Thurstone No. IV because it takes but 
thirty minutes, is easily administered, and com- 
parative scores are available for a large number 
of institutions. 

A transcript of the sehool record is obtained 
on a special blank which has room as well for 
notes on extra-curricular activities, relative 
ranking in class, and so forth. 

A rating sheet on the qualities entering into 
character and personality, together with a re 
quest for an informal estimate of the appli- 
cant’s desirability, is sent to half a dozen of his 
references, and invariably to the school princi- 
pal and both parents. 

To return now to the three qualities we seek 
in our students: leadership, character, intelli 
gence. 

We are least certain of the first. The promise 
of leadership in the absence of any other re- 
liable measure can largely be gauged only by 
past achievement. It would ordinarily include 
leading participation in school activities, civic 
and industrial affairs. In 
women of college entrance age, however, this is 
It is also decidedly unre- 


young men and 


of necessity limited. 
liable. Work of a civie nature may result 
through family position. The hoy elected to he 
president of his class in high school may simply 
be a physically precocious hoy, or a member of 
an influential society. 

More important, however, is the fact that in 
applicants of this age group, qualities of lead- 
ership are likely to be dormant or subordinated 
to other interests: the school leader mav there- 
fore be but one with an early awakened politi- 
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eal interest. And yet occasionally an applica- 
tion is received with every evidence of leader- 
ship corroborated by disinterested testimony 
concerning the applicant’s ability to enlist the 
cooperation of others to social ends. 

Character is, perhaps, relatively easier to 
evaluate, but presents as well some difficulties 
not yet to be surmounted. 

No quantitative measure of character, any 
more than for leadership, has been developed. 
Further, whatever tools we have for judging 
character deal entirely with past behavior, and 
this is not always conclusive. The absence of 
wrongdoing may merely reflect timidity, or lack 
of opportunity. 

The 


personal letter from references is practically 


The tools we do have are very coarse. 


worthless for comparison of character, though 
The rat- 
ing sheet is an approach to the yardstick for 
A rating 


perhaps instructive in other respects. 


character, but one with many defects. 
scale begins to have statistical meaning when 
the results are available for many subjects, each 
rated by many individuals. When the results 
consist of a half dozen ratings made by as 
many persons, no one person rating more than 
one subject, they are bound to be inconclusive. 

Further, a preliminary examination of these 
rating sheets covering nearly a thousand ratings 
seems to indicate that less than one per cent. 
of the references will give positive, derogatory 
ratings of character. Where this take 
place, however, there is usually a history of de- 


does 


linqueney of some sort or evidence of blunted 
moral sense. 

The rating sheets are more instructive in the 
appraisal of personality, particularly with 
reference to modesty. 

Of the raters, parents are likely to underrate 
in a desire to be impartial. Ministers and ac- 
quaintances are likely to give the applicant the 
benefit of the doubt. The most accurate esti- 
mates come from responsible school authorities 
and oceasionally from big employers. 

On the whole, the service of the rating sheets 
may be said to consist in eliminating the bad 
moral characters (at times an acquaintance who 
would hesitate calling a boy dishonest will not 
be backward in checking him “below average” 
in honesty) and in stimulating references to be 
more critical in their appraisals. 

Intelligence alone of the three qualities can 
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be determined quantitatively with some deg 
of accuracy. 

In the first place, there is the 


As the sole basis tor admission the o} 


record 
school. 
jections to it are: 

(a) That it measures achievement, not latent 
ability. While achievement, i.e., diligence, js 
desired in college, the capacity to solve hw 
problems is even more desirable. 

(b) That capacity to do high school work 
does not imply an ability to deal with the mor 
abstract work in advanced courses at college. 

(c) That it is impossible with any degree o} 
accuracy to evaluate a school record as to qual- 
ity unless the standards of the school are known 
(which is possible in a portion of cases onl) 
and unless the records of other students being 
graduated with the applicant are available fo: 
comparison. 

The defects of college entrance board exami 
nations are of a different nature but just as ob 
jectionable. The examinations sometimes place 
undue emphasis on information and in particu- 
lar place a premium on the ability to pass tests. 

At Antioch, we believe that in the biographi- 
sal answers to the application we have found 
the equivalent, or perhaps the superior, of much 
of the written work of the entrance examina- 
tion. The replies require organization of ideas 
and the ability to express them clearly. Their 
informality makes for spontaneity of expres- 
sion. Frequently, character shows through. |: 
the reading listed and interests deseribed a cor 
plete picture of personality is obtained. In tl 
main, however, these are all intangibles whic! 
defy close scoring on a numerical scale. 

The psychological test alone most nearly 
nishes a quantitative measure of intelligence 0: 
mental capacity. The test we have been using 
is not entirely satisfactory because it lacks 
“top”—i.e., the bright students are able to finis! 
it; beeause a premium is placed on speed, and 
because, as with other tests, certain types of 
minds seem unable to cope with its conditions 

Realizing that too little is as yet known about 
the ultimate meaning of the test results, we 
have been very careful in interpreting them i! 
specifie cases. 

We do not specify a critical test score bi 
which no one will be accepted. 

No applicant is judged on his seore elon 
The final decision as to his desirability fror 


] S¢ 
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lemic standpoint is invariably made by 

iltaneous study of his test score and pre- 
scholastic record. 

applicant with a high score and creditable 

astic achievement is presumed to be college 
intellectually. 

applicant with a high score and poor 

tic achievement is presumed to be latent 

A close scrutiny of his application is 

le to determine the reason for the apparent 

wy. Otten it 


viding his time between studies and out- 


means that the student 


e activities, which means as much as his class- 
work in the development of his person- 
This type of student may be in many 

the equal in desirability of the first. 
low scholarship and high score may 
awareness of personal ability to ac- 
sh the required minimum of work with 
ort. This is ordinarily the “bluffer” 
student. The one who knows how to 
characteristics of in- 
Antioch 
it means too great a 


who studies 

their special interests, ete. 
room tor this type 
tion of teaching energy. It always is 
r student morale. 


[he applicant of low scholarship and low 


score has very little chance of securing ad- 


for unusual reasons. One of 
the lowest 


of the intelligence group and consistently 


sion, except 
students who falls in one per 
es D classroom work has nevertheless devel- 
traits of character and leadership which 
ve earned advancement for him to consider- 
responsibility on his cooperative employ- 
He is easily in the top two per cent. of 
ndustrially sueeessful students. 
he applicant of low test score and creditable 
lastie achievement presents the most diffi- 
it ease of all—one which requires sympathy 
ell as judgment in the treatment. 
Occasionally the test score is in some manner 
representative. The applicant’s teachers 
tity not only to his achievement but keen- 
ss of intelligence as well. This testimony is 
» corroborated by the internal evidence of the 
pplieation—the intelligence displayed in the 
The test 


re under these circumstances is disregarded. 


swers to the biographical questions. 


On the other hand, the academic record may 


ve been made in a school of low standards. 


} 
é 


ographical answers are here again of as- 
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sistance. If they reflect mediocrity, the scho 
lastie record is disregarded and the applicant is 
rejected. 

If, however, high scholarship was earned in 
a school of high standards as a result of sus 


tained effort, and if the application reveals 
evidence of determination, solid worth and dili 
gence, even though slowness of intellect may be 
apparent, in a few cases action may be favor 
able. Every group in society has room in it for 
a few persons of this type. Particularly is it 
true at college, where habits of study are so 
difficult to instill. 

It is evident that no merely formal signifi 
cance is attached to test scores at Antioch. It 
may even be said that in a sense the students 
are selected without reference to their scores 


so much attention is given to other and com 
pensating factors. 
The fol 


lowing table shows the standing of our fresh 


Yet the average test score is high. 


men relative to those of other colleges: 


Institution 


e 


group 


in 


Average 


Number of persons 
iurstor 


Ten normal schools 

Thirty-four liberal arts 
colleges 5,995 

Forty-three engineering 

6,806 


474 


schools 
Antioch 

Of the 77 institutions at which this test has 
been given, only 12 attained an average above 
95.0, according to Thurstone’s report for 1921. 

As a matter of fact, if the admissions were 
really made after due consideration had been 
given to all factors other than intelligence, such 
little 


would be found between scholastic achievement 


as character, purpose, etc., correlation 


at Antioch and the test scores. This is really 
the case. The correlation between the two as 
expressed by the Pearson coefficient is .340, 
which is positive, but low. 

Still, while the correlation is low—that is, the 


seatter of test scores is great—the averages are 
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sty ! lr e ft “ ible « ering 214 ver than the college group. But es . 
case ‘ } ¢ reeord is compared } doing the poorest industrial work have tl 
the re ‘ re e el I nt and test Y e! e « a This Ss no as 
score \ } tuder are raded by |e rt of averages, but is corroborate ‘ 
ter A t | ep ! rade being D kor er chart The proba je explanation 
ease of admiu ratior point stem has als r e highest intelligence are r 
Hee! sé r } \ 4 ad | U kK I naer inv but ort ich perm Lhe 
eoope! e emplovme! y A, C and F are } I elr minds he type ot 
used ( YD ) evel Lor whiel employers oral! I ce i 
expe ence ¢ 1 nte ence ind 2 
not open therefore to any but unusua tudent 
S \nother significant comparison is that be 
b et ne te seores OL the roup ‘ ee 
‘ lat Y = he nd f roup either withdraw { 
Sc! ti l © C < 1ises I lsn ssed oO! ( sé | 
\, baal - Mio? het yeen the W thdyr wl and ais! é 
4 15 5 120.1 s about equal The number in the combine 
B (4.0-4.4 17 t.0 107.0 roups represents about a third in size a 
( { ’ 79 +.1 7.8 p red vit] the roup in collece The ive ¢ 
D , 0 3.9 95.9 Thurstone score of all separations is 95.0 e 
KE and F elow 1.9 1.8 3.58 84.0 average score of the college body is 98.7. <A; 
l ) 98.7 analysis of the separation group into det : 
causes is not instructive because of the sn 
The tendency of good students to have high "™2et* mvotved. 
sisi ail Alen “enge sill: lin We found a very interesting condition o1 
dents are like to have good industrial records. noorguaans the scores of student a 
A$ least the C and better students receiee’d 48 officers. This group represented in size about 
eth Cites ote Gakkai wiles eheiees: tenth of the student body and inelud 
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‘ average score of the group was 102.5 and 
bor coopera e emplovment . ; 
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Be : —- most intelligent 5 per cent. of the student 
hat the relation of scholarship and industrial 
scale tee nein a eeedibeies wes. In contrast with this are the results obtained 
. from an examination of the test scores of 
letes receiving the college letter. This group 


numbered about 16 men and their average scor 


= > was 83.9, as compared with the average score for 
z = & _ @ the school of 98.7. Further, not a single 1 
of r Se hs - . . 
Ss -'< ~ = ber of this group was to be found in the upper 
, strial reeord - = @ - a 
Ind r = ee. o per cent. of the student bod, 
ey 5 ¢ qs ; . 
2° « - In closing let me again remind you that 
A, = 


psychological tests are to mean more than tests 





. = _ a of the ability to take psychological tests the) 
: — i aie must be studied not only with reference: 

: success at college, but in after life, too, 20 or 

Total 100.0 8.34 98.7 30 years after graduation. To develop the tech 

nique for studying these larger correlations 

the 


The relation here between industrial record ceems to me the immediate problem f 
and test score is an interesting one. The A stu psychologists. 
dents have an average score higher than the ISKANDER Hovurw 
college group. The C students (those who are Antiocn COLLEGE, 


doing passable work) have an average score YELLOW Sprines, OHIO 








